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We are at last at the termination of our voyage 


upon the sea. In three days, at the farthest, we ex- 
pect to land in New Orleans. But three days upon 
the waveless Mississippi, to those who have been 
riding a month upon the ocean, is but a trifle. After 
an uncommonly long, but unusually pleasant passage 
of thirty-one days, we anchored off the Balize,* last 
evening at sunset. 

The tedious monotony of our passage since leaving 
Cuba, was more than cancelled by the scenes and 
variety of yesterday. We had not seen a sail for four 
or five days, when, on ascending to the deck at sun- 
rise yesterday morning, judge of my surprise at be- 
holding a fleet of nearly fifty vessels surrounding us 
on every side, all standing to one common centre; in 
the midst of which our own gallant ship dashed 
proudly on, like a high-mettled courser contending for 
the victory. To one imprisoned in a companionless 
ship, on the broad and lonely ocean, so many days, 
this was @ scene, from its vivid contrast, calculated 





* French Baxisz, Spanish Vauiza, a beacon ; once 
placed at the mouth of the river, but now superseded 
by a light-house. Hence the term “ Balize” to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 
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to awaken in my bosom, emotions of the liveliest gra- 
tification and pleasure. 

In a few moments, on announcing the circumstance, 
the state-rooms were minus their occupants, who con- 


, sidering their little toilet arrangements as a matter 


of comparatively small moment, rushed “ en désha- 
bille” to the deck, and springing into the rigging and 
on to the traffrail, amused themselves in gazing upon 
the novel scene ; while our quizzing jack tars amused 
themselves in gazing upon them. Faces, which the 
day before would almost have made the heavens weep 
if turned upward, were now so miraculously luminous 
with delight that every one exhibited an admirable 
personification of Momus. Every spy glass on board 
was in requisition, and more than half the morning 
was consumed in gazing upon the interesting sight. 
The morning was clear and cloudless. The breeze 
was light and steady; wafting us along at about four 
knots an hour; and the sea was as waveless as a 
mountain lake. Every thing contributed both in na- 
ture and our own feelings to render the morning’s 
enjoyment as perfect as could be wished. A point or 
two abaft our beam, within pistol shot distance, slowly 
and majestically moved a huge British West-Indiaman, 
her black, gloomy hull wholly unrelieved by brighter 
colors, with her red ensign heavily unfolding to the 
breeze, in recognition of the stars and stripes, floating 
gracefully at our peak. Farther astern, a taunt-rigged, 
rakish-looking Portuguese polacre, (polaque) carrying 
even in so light a breeze, a “ bone in her teeth,” glided 
swiftly along, every thing set from deck to truck. We 
could distinctly see the red woollen caps and dark red 
faces of her crew, peering over the bows, as they 
pointed to, and made remarks upon our ship. We 
distinctly heard one voice say in Spanish, “ El Ame 
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ricano es mejor que el Inglis,” in reference to our 
respective rates of sailing. Early in the morning, 
about a league ahead of us, we had observed a heavy 
sailing Dutch ship, as indeed Dutch ships all are; 
about eleven o’clock we came up with, and passed 
her, with the same facility as if she had been at anchor. 
On all sides of us, vessels of nearly every maritime 
nation were in sight; and in conjectures respecting 
them, and in admiring their variety of construction 
and appearance, we passed most of the day, elated 
with the prospect of a speedy termination to our voy- 
age. 

Before we had completed dinner, to which many 
of us descended half-unwillingly, reluctant to deprive 
ourselves, even for the short time requisite to discuss 
that meal, of the pleasant prospect around us, the cry 
of “ Land ho!” was heard from the main top. Down 
went knife and fork, over went chair and camp stool, 
and up rushed passengers, one and all, to the deck, 
Every eye was instantly running along the northern 
horizon, with a rapid glance. Long and perseveringly 
they scanned the hazy boundary with a steady, search- 
ing, intense gaze ; had a travelling gnat passed within 
their range, he could not have escaped their scrutiny; 
how then could land escape their vision! Had there 
been any above their horizon, it most unquestionably 
could not have eluded it. Glasses were tried, but glasses 
would not bring the land. At last, two of the most 
adventurous of the passengers assayed to mount aloft, 
that they might even at so great a risk, feast their long- 
ing eyes on the “ promised land.”” When at length after 
most marvellous efforts and hair-breadth escapes, one 
of the adventurous two gained the “ futtock shrouds :” 
and, delaying a few minutes, to recover his recollections, 
and his breath, he cautiously peered through the rig- 
ging, and took a long, lingering look, while twenty 
long, lengthening faces were peering up to his. Sud- 
denly when we had begun to imagine our “ land” was 
but another “ El Dorado,” our Columbus aloft, sending 
forth an outlandish whoop, and clapping his hands, 
cried out, “I see it!” But alas! the poor fellew, in 
the ecstasy of the moment, deprived himself of the 
only means of support, and when his hands relin- 
quished their hold to assist, by clapping, in expressing 
his joy, his body, in obedience to the Jaws of gravita- 
tion, which ‘‘ obtain” at sea as well as on land, relin- 
quished its position, and fell ineontinent—fortunately 
not into the yawning deep—but into the awning spread 
over the quarter-deck, and, after rebounding a few 
times, from the. vibration of its chords, like honest 
Sancho in the blanket, he was safely delivered from 
his durance, unhurt, “ having,” as a wag on board 
expressed it, “not only discovered land, but safely 
landed afier the discovery.” And in the course of 
half an hour, we saw from the deck, not exactly land, 
but an apology for it, in the form and substance of an 
immense marsh, of tall, wild grass, which stretched 
along the horizon from west to east, ad infinitum. 
This soil, if you may term it such, is formed by the 
accumulation and deposition of ochreous matter dis- 
charged by the Mississippi, whose turbid waters are 
more or less charged with terrene particles, so much 
so, that a glass filled with its water appears to deposit 





in a short time, a sediment nearly equal to one twelfi}; 
of its bulk. The matter discharged by the river, con. 
densed and strengthened by logs, trees, graces, ani 
other gross substances, is raised above the ordinary 
tide waters, upon which a soil is formed of mingled 
sand and marl, capable of producing the long gras 
which not only lines the coast in the vicinity of this 
river, but extends many miles into the interior, where 
it unites with the cypress swamps, which cover the 
greater part of the unreclaimed lowlands of Louisiana. 
We coasted along this shore till about three in the 
evening, when the light-house, at the south-east pas. 
sage, the chief embouchure of the Mississippi, appeared 
in sight, but a few miles ahead ; passing this, we re. 
ceived a pilot from a fairy-like pilot-boat, which on 
delivering him, bounded away from us like a swif.. 
winged albatross. About four o’clock, the light-housc 
at the south west passage, lifted its solitary head above 
the horizon. The breeze freshening, we approached 
it rapidly, under the guidance of the pilot, who had 
suivant l'usage, taken command of our ship, and during 
the brief but pompous reign of this personage, the 
captain always sinks into an acquiescing subject 
When nearly abreast of the light-house, a fierce, little 
warlike looking revenue cutter, ran along side of us, 
and lowering her boat, sent her lieutenant on board, 
to see that “all was straight.” He cracked a botile 
of wine with the captain, and leaving some late New 
Orleans papers, took his departure. The time passed 
at sea is almost a blank in existence, under any cir- 
cumstances. And those who have never suffered the 
privation of being at sea a month, without hearing 
word from the busy, bustling, moving world from 
which they seem to be shut out, can form no idea of 
the avidity with which we seized and devoured those 
papers. There were but three of them; and the 
lucky or rather unlucky holders of them were com- 
pelled “nolens volens,” to read every article aloud 
for the satisfaction of the impatient passengers. For 
the next half hour the quarter deck appeared like « 
school room; buzz, buzz! buzz! till the papers were 
read and re-read, advertisements and all, and all were 
satisfied. About six o’clock in the evening, we casi 
anchor at the mouth of the south west pass, in com- 
pany not only with the fleet in which we had sailed 
during the day, but with a large fleet already at an- 
chor, waiting for tide, pilots, wind, or tow-boats. In 
approaching the mouth of the river, we witnessed, 10 
us, a novel and remarkable appearance—the meeting 
of the milky, turbid waters of the Mississippi, wit 
the pale green of the ocean. The waters of the for- 
mer being lighter than the latter, and not readily 
mingling with it, are thrown upon the surface, floating 
like oil to the depth of only two or three feet. A ship 
passing through this water, leaves a long, dark wake, 
which is slowly covered by the uniting of the parted 
waters. The line of demarkation between the yel- 
lowish-brown water of the river and the clear green 
water of the sea, is so distinctly defined that a cane 
could be laid along the mark of junction. When we 
first discovered the long white line about two miles 
distant, it presented the appearance of a low sand 
beach. As we reached it, I went aloft, not having 
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the fear of my predecessor's fate before my eyes, and 
and seating myself in the top-gallant cross-trees, beheld 
one of the most singular appearance of which I had 
ever formed any conception. When within a few 
fathoms of the discolored water, we appeared to be 
rushing on to certain destruction, and when our sharp 
keel cut and turned up the sluggish surface, I invo- 
Juntarily shuddered—the next instant we seemed sus- 
pended between two seas. Another moment, and we 
had passed the line of division, ploughing the lazy 
and muddy waves, and leaving a dark, transparent 
wake far astern. We are hourly expecting our tow- 
boat—the Whale. When she arrives, we shall, im- 
mediately, in the company of some other ships, move 
up for New Orleans. The morning is delightful, and 
we have the prospect of a pleasant sail, or rather tow, 
up the river. A hundred snow white sails are reflect. 





ing the rays of the morning sun, while the rapid dash- 
ing of the airy pilot-boats about us, and the slower 
movements of ships getting under weigh, to cross the 
bar, and work their own way up to the city, together 
with the mingling sounds of stern commands, and the 
sonorous “ heave-ho-yeo!” of the laboring seaman, 
borne upon the breeze, give an almost unparalleled 
charm and novelty to the scene. Our whale is now 
in sight, spouting, not jets d'eau of salt water, but 
volumes of dense black smoke. We shall soon be 
under weigh, and every countenance is bright with 
anticipation. Within an hour, we shall be floating 
upon the great artery of North America, “ prisoners 
of hope” and of steam, on our way to add our little 
number to the countless thousands, who throng the 
streets of the Key of the Great Valley through which 
it flows. 


STANZAS. 


BY E. 


BREWSTER GREEN. 


—_——_—_—_—_— 


On! bring me a flower that will not fade 
To deck my life's young day ; 

From a tree, whose cool and balmy shade 
Shall never pass away! 


Oh! bring me a cup from that fountain bright, 
Whose waters sparkle free ; 

Where health reigns god, and joys invite 
The heart to revelry. 


Oh! bring me a bird from the mountain grove, 
That warbles a deathless song, 

Whose melody fills the heart with love, 
And buoys the spirit along. 


I’m tired of earth, with its gloom and care, 
Its change and wickedness ; 

Ob, take me hence to some other sphere 
Of purer happiness. 


Or bring me life from a fairer world, 





Where peace flows like a stream ; 


Where the shades of death are ne’er unfurled 
To shroud the spirit’s beam ! 


Where clouds come not to dim the soul, 
Nor damp the heart’s delight: 

Where memory roves with sweet control, 
And hope is ever bright! 


Where the heart is glad, and the spirit free, 
And joy delights the eye ; 

Where pleasures roll as a gentle sea 
Beneath a cloudless sky ! 


Where flowers shed their rich perfume 
In wreaths of nectar spray, 

And smiles shed o’er the spirits gloom, 
A brightness clear as day ! 


In that bright world of virgin love, 
Immaculate and fair, 
My earth-worn spirit fain would rove, 
And breathe its life out there! 
Philadelphia, July 25th, 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


** By this good light, this is a very shallow monster—a very weak monster—the man in the moon? a most poor creduloys 


monster—well drawn, monster, in good sooth.”"—Shakspeare. 


Prrer Swaces was head clerk and book-keeper in 
the mercantile house of Foggs, Boggs, and Co. He was 
a man of about middle age, with a clayey complexion, 
which, when agitated, assumed a dolphin-like ap- 
pearance, and became flushed and streaked with a 
diversity of colors. His features were heavy and 
thiek—he had a light gray eye—and his hair, which 
was about the color of a hog’s back, was cropped 
close to his cranium, and presented a kind of bristly, 
spotted aspect, as odd as it was ugly. His dress was 
as remarkable as his countenance, and was made up 
of a short-tailed blue coat with metal buttons, with a 
close vest and pantaloons of the same material. The 

1 atter were made somewhat capacious, and below the 
Knees were thrust into a pair of enormous boots, 
which again at the feet were deposited in a huge pair 
of over-shoes, giving to the whole pediment an am- 
plitude assimilating to that of the elephant. A smooth- 
ly brushed black hat, the companion of some years, 
covered his head, and in the cold season his entire 
form was enveloped in a dark-colored wrapper or 
great coat, which hung loosely around him. When 
behind the desk the blue coat, with its brass buttons, 
was usually laid aside, and superseded by a large 
roundabout with standing collar, out of the pocket of 
which might be seen protruding a white muslin hand- 
kerchief, of material recommended partly by its ap- 
parent gentility, and partly by its cheapness. En- 
gaged about the business of the counting house, his 
great boast was accuracy and attention—and he even 
claimed to examine his work thirteen times, in order 
to be sure of its correctness. “ Mr. Foggs’” ne would 
sometimes say to the younger partner, “ Mr. F oggs 
is a man of a very neat and comprehensive mind, 
and he entirely perceives tke propriety of my plan— 
care, my dear, care is every thing in a counting 
house.” “But, Mr. Swaggs,” would the Co. in pure 
waggery object, “ Mr. Boggs does not like your sys- 
tem—he thinks it wastes too much time about what 
is utterly useless—if you ar’n’t sure you're right in 
two or three examinations, you can’t be sure in twen- 
ty.” “Understand me,” would Peter reply—* under- 
stand me, my dear, I mean no disrespect to you, but 
you're a fool, and you know nothing at all about 
business—you’ve no more idea of it than a mere baby. 
I know my plan is the only proper one that was ever 
adopted, and if Mr. Boggs don’t like it, he may go to 

he devil! Excuse me, my dear, I merely make the 
remark.” Such was Peter Swaggs, head clerk to the 
house of Foggs, Boggs, and Co. 

With the warm temper, odd appearance, and pecu- 
iar habits indicated above, it is not surprising that 





Mr. Swaggs should have” been the butt of all the 
young witlings who infest stores and offices, and play 
off their pranks upon every strange creature that 
comes in their way. Jack Williams was an apt mem- 
ber of this clan, and as he happened also to be an 
apprentice to the gentlemen whose names we have 
mentioned at the commencement of this article, he 
had ample opportunity of indulging his propensity for 
mischief, at the expense of the pale faced head clerk 
in the broad-tailed blue coat and metal buttons. 
Many a day witnessed Peter’s desk thrown into 
“most admired disorder,” being piled with odd bits 
of lumber from all parts of the counting house—or 
the dainty tricks of oil poured into his inkstand, or a 
dead mouse impaled on his paper file—at all these 
interferences with his established rights, our hero 
waxed exceeding wroth, denouncing Jack Williams 
in no gentle terms, and swearing vengeance against 
him in no delicate phraseology—but as Jack general- 
ly contrived to wear a smooth and sober face on these 
occasions, and as Peter had no means of proving the 
facts, he usually wound up his anathema with a posi- 
tive threat to inform the whole firm of Messrs. Foggs, 
Boggs,and Co. of his conduct, and have him immediate- 
ly discharged—a threat, however, which he univer- 
sally failed to put in execution. 

One morning on entering the counting house, con- 
siderably before Peter’s arrival, Jack found on his (the 
head clerk’s) desk, a letter, which, as it was freshly 
sealed with only a wafer, he could not resist the 
temptation toopen. Its contents were as follows— 


“ Sir, 

“ Your ticket No. 389, in the Grand Conglomeration 
Lottery, has drawn a prize of $100, which we shal! 
be happy to advance you at our office, on the usua! 
discount. “ Your obedient servants, 

“JONES & JENKINS. 


“ Peter Swaggs, Esq.” 


The mischievous apprentice chuckled internally as 
he read the billet, at the beautiful prospect of amuse- 
ment which it presented. It was but the work of a 
moment, and an easy matter withal, as the amount 
occurred at the end of a line, to add two ciphers, 
making it read $10,000 instead of 100 dollars—after 
which he carefully resealed it, and placed it as before 
on the book-keeper’s desk. After some time, Peter 
arrived, and while Jack appeared to be utterly inat- 
tentive to his motions, he was watching with a side- 
long glance, to see the effect his supposed good fortune 
would produce upon him. He began with rather » 
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and on Jack’s giving him a pert answer, was about 
commencing a furious tirade, when he perceived the 
letter. He immediately tore it open, and as he read, 
his face assumed that strangely variegated appearance 
I have endeavored to describe at the commencement 
of this sketch. He read it over several times, seemed 
scarcely able to believe his own senses, and utterly 
at a loss to know how to give vent to his delighted 
feelings. When at length he was able to speak, his 
manner towards Jack was completely changed. “My 
dear,” said he, (when about to ask a favor he always 
became very affectionate) “I just want to step down 
into street fora few moments on some im- 
portant business, I wish you would make these two 
or three entries for me while I am gone--do, my 
dear, and I’ll owe you a bottle of wine.” “ Yes, yes,” 
thought Jack, “ I dare say you'll owe, for you never 
pay promises’—but he only answered “oh, to be 
sure—to be sure’”’—and away went Peter in a great 
fluster, to receive his ten thousand dollar prize “ at 
the usual discount” from the hands of Messrs. Jones 
and Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins was a dapper little man, under the 
ordinary size, and was standing with a smiling face 
behind his counter, when Mr. Swaggs entered the 
office—* Good morning, Mr. Swaggs,” said the lottery 
broker, “I hope you're well, sir.” “Thank you,” 
grunted Peter,—“I received a note from you this 
morning” “ About your prize? O yes,yes, I congra- 
tulate you, Mr. Swaggs,on your good fortune.” “ Much 
obliged to you,” said Peter, “I hope it will not be 
inconvenient for you to advance the amount.” “ Not 
at all, not at all,” answered Jenkins, “ we had rather 
advance the money than not. Our usual rate is fifteen 
percent.” “ Very well,” replied Peter, who inwardly 
grudged so large a deduction from his supposed for- 
tune, at the same time that he feared to leave it in 











AUTUMN. 





FrELD flowers and breathing minstrelsy, farewell ! 
The rose is colorless and withering fast, 

The birds their melodies forget to swell, 
And summer's rich variety is past! 

The sear leaves wander, and the hoar of age 
Gathers her trophy for the dying year, 

And following in her noiseless pilgrimage, 
Waters her couch with many a pearly tear. 


surly growl! at Jack Williams for scattering his pens, |the broker's hands for a single day, lest it should 


‘said Mr. Jenkins, “ but somebody has since added 





prove a dream, and all “vanish into thin air.”— 
“ Here it is,” said Mr. Jenkins, “ less fifteen per cent.,’” 
and hé proceeded to count out to our anxious expect- jo! 
ant, bank notes to the amount of eighty-five dollars. Fs 
When he had done, they both stood and looked at 
eachother. “Well,” said Peter, where is the rest ?” 
“That is all, sir,” said Jenkins, in some surprise— 4 
“ All!” exclaimed the head clerk, in a tone of astonish- * 
ment. “Yes, all,” replied the broker, “count it for thy 
yourself.” “ All, sir!” reiterated our hero, “did you 
not send me word that my ticket had drawn ten 
thousand dollars, sir, and do you call this all?” 
“Why, Mr. Swaggs,” said Jenkins, “ here is certainly 
some mistake—some grand mistake.’ “No mistake 
about it,” returned Peter, getting warm—*“ here it is 
in black and white. There, sir,” handing him the 
letter—* didn’t you write me that note ?” “ Certainly," 
























two naughts to the amount. Do you not see, sir, they 
are in different ink?” Peter took the note—it was | 
too clearly as Jenkins had said—his face grew red ae 
and pale by turns—~he stuffed the bank notes into his 
pocket, and tore the letter into a thousand pieces — 
“That infernal rascal!” were all the words that 
escaped him, in a suppressed tone, as he walked him- 
self out of the office. 

Peter went in a hurried gait immediately back to 
the counting house, and the first thing he did was to 
double his fist in Jack Williams’ face. “My dear,” 
said he, “I mean nothing personal, but you are & 
d——d fool! Nobody that had an atom of sense 
would do such a thing. I know it was you, and E 
shall inform Messrs. Foggs, Boggs, and Co. of your be- 
haviour, sir, and if they do not immediately discharge 
you, they are as big asses as yourself! Understand it 
me, my dear, I merely make the remark !” ee 
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SONNETS. 


BY BENJAMIN GOUGH. 





Yet there is one unchanging friend who stays 
To cheer the passage into winter’s gloom— 
The red breast chants his solitary lays, 
A simple requiem over nature's tomb. 
So when the spring of life shall end with me, 
God of my Fathers! may I find a changeless friend 





in thee! 


T. 














WINTER. 








Tux trees are leafless, and the hollow blast 
Sings a shrill anthem to the bitter gloom, cai. 
The lately smiling pastures are a waste, eg 
While beauty generates in nature’s womb; t 
The frowning clouds are charged with fleecy snow, 
And storm and tempest bear a rival sway ; 
Soft gurgling rivulets have ceased to flow, 
And beauty’s garlands wither in decay ; 
Yet look but heavenward ! beautiful and young, 
In life and lustre see the stars of night, 
Untouched by time, through ages roll along, 
And clear as when at first they burst to sight. 
And then Jook from the stars where heaven appears 
Clad in the fertile spring of everlasting years. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


BY THE REV. 


DIONYSIUS OF PHOCZA. 


HEROD. ERATO XVII. 
I- 


My own Ionia! since I may not see 

Thy freedom rescued and thy rights restored, 

I will not pine in fetters, though for thee, 

Nor crouch, the vassal of a Persian lord !— 

Once have I bared, and will not sheathe, the sword ;— 
Eternal be the strife, as strife should be, 

Between the tyrant-race, accursed, abhorred, 

And those who, like their fathers, would be free. 


Farewell! thou land of loveliness— farewell ! 
Beloved Phocea, city of my sires! 

Henceforth the spoiler in my halls must dwell, 
My childhood’s home must feed the vengeful fires ; 
And thy sweet maids, a weeping band, must swell 
A despot’s train, and wait a despot’s wild desires. 


IL. 


But from this hour to me shall ocean prove 

A country, and the gallant bark my home; 

By Persia’s bonds unshackled, will I rove 

Where the breeze freshens, and the free waves foam ; 
And though full oft before me as I roam, 

Tonia’s well-remembered shores will rise, 

Ne’er shall my native land delight mine eyes, 

Till Persian blood hath well avenged her doom. 


And should the base marauder cross my path, 
Jove! on this head hurl down thy bolts divine, 
But I will meet and crush him in my wrath, 
For he is freedom’s foe, and must be mine. 
Though darker taint the ruthless spoiler hath 
Than mine or freedom’s foe—Ionia, he is thine! 


III. 


Yet, O my country, O Ionia! yet 

How shall I thus forsake thee? I have dwelt 
Entranced on thy past triumphs, and have felt 
Thy wrongs, thy woes, until mine eyes are wet 
With tears of wrath and madness—not regret ; 
And I have bared my sword, and sternly sworn, 
Dearly thy woman-lords should rue the scorn 
Which thou canst ne’er forgive, nor I forget— 


THOMAS 





DALE, M. A- 


And I must now forsake thee.—Hadst thou stood 
True to thyself, thou hadst been free ;—but now 
Thy noblest sons are stiffening in their blood, 
And I must quit thy shores, or lie as low ; 

Yet, like the storm that hovers o’er the flood, 

I only wait to strike a deeper, deadlier blow. 


THEMISTOCLES IN EXILE. 


I. 


Now I have all that earth can give 
Of pageantry and pride ; 

Yes, all for which the kingly live, 
For which the brave have died. 

A thousand slaves obsequious wait 
My nod, as ’twere the frown of fate ; 
And what remains beside ? 

The empty name is all I need, 

To seem, to be a king indeed! 


II. 


Yet—am I happy? When my brow 
The bright tiara bears, 

Is there no trace of withering woe, 
Of heartcorroding cares ? 

Oh, what is sadder than the smile 
Assumed, and worn but to beguile? 
Yet pride the mask still wears ; 

I would not Persian eyes should see 
O Athens! how I pine for thee. 


II. 


Thy towers are still before mine eye. 

Thy temples on my heart! 

Thence never but with memory 

And life shall they depart. 

By day they fill each waking thought, 

By night in dreams are backward brought— 
Until from sleep I start 

To feel he is no longer free, 

Who lived, and would have died for thee. 


IV. 


Who would have died !—Why died I not 
On thy triumphant day? 
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—— 


Then had my name, without a blot, 

Thine annals graced for aye ; 

While now—but earth at length shall know 
I was not, could not be, thy foe ; 

Though thrust in scorn away 

From the loved land mine arm had saved, 
To despot-lords, and lands enslaved. 


V. 


Yet, though my fves have been the free, 
The Lord of slaves my friend, 

Yet, Athens, is my heart with thee, 

And shall be, to the end. 

The Persian asks my aid in vain ;— 
One way remains to burst his chain, 
And thee in death defend : 

How could I bear to work thine ill, 
Despite my wrongs, who love thee still ? 


VI. 


I loved thee, when my sun of fame 

In noontide glory shone ; 

Now it hath set in scorn and shame, 

Yet love I madly on. 

’'T were vain to say I love thee more; 

I knew not how I loved before: 

Now know I—but ’tis done— 

And, when thine exile’s head lies low, 
Then, Athens, then, thou too shalt know. 


SONG OF AN ATHENIAN EXILE 
IN THE DAYS OF LYSANDER. 


I. 


O Armens, dear Athens! the land that I love, 

Thy form is before me wherever I rove; 

From the bleak hills of Thrace,—on the far-rolling 
sea,— 

The heart of thine exile turns fondly to thee. 


II. 


Still faney reverts, as dejected I roam, 

To the tombs of my sires, to my childhood’s loved 
home ; 

The plains of the east in their beauty I see, 

But the loveliest is that which reminds me of thee. 


Ill. 


I've gazed on the monarch of kings in his state, 
Whose servants are princes, whose menace is fate ; 
But the trappings of tyrants are chains to the free, 
And my own rock-built Athens was dearer to me. 


IV. 


I've wandered where freedom is lingering still, 
In the lone, barren isle,—on the snow-covered hill ; 


Yet sad were my days, though I dwelt with the free, 
For Athens was dearer than freedom to me. 


¥. 


Though the sword, with the blood of thy foemen once 
wet, 

Now sleeps in its ecabbard, I cannot forget ; 

Yet, yet shall it wake for the land of the free, 

And strike in the conflict, dear Athens! for thee. 


VI. 


To-morrow once more shall thy banner wave high ; 
We doubt not to conquer, or dread not to die; 

The queen of proud Hellas again shalt thou be, 

Or thy children, O Athens, shall perish for thee. 


VIL. 


Then, then may fell Sparta in anguish deplore 
The blood-sprinkled trophies she vaunted before ; 
And think, in her fall, of the wrongs of the free, 
And pay, in her ruin, a ransom for thee. 


THE LAST WORDS OF 
‘‘THE LAST OF THE ROMANS' 


I. 


Go—slaves and cowards as ye are, 

Go—crouch before the conqueror’s car ; 

To Cesar breathe the suppliant prayer, 

And sue the Lord of Rome to spare : 

But never shall my knee be bowed, 

Among the pale and prostrate crowd : 

Ne’er will J quail with downcast eye, 

Beneath the frown of tyranny ;— 

In freedom i have lived ; in freedom will I die. 


II. 


How gladly could I die for thee, 

Fair Rome, if still thy sons were free ; 

Ah! would that I had died before 

Ere thou and they were free no more ; 

Ere yet thy once unsullied name 

Was linked with servitude and shame; 

Ere yet thy sun of fame had fled : 

The crown had fallen from thy head : 

Thy deeds were of the past:—thy w ‘riors with the 
dead. 


II. 


Why should I live? Friends, fortunes, all, 

Have perished in my country’s fall ; 

For they are friends no more, who bow 

Before triumphant Cesar now : 

{ pass from earth unmourned, nor leave 

One faithful heart o’er me to grieve : 

Brutus! my friend! I wrong not thee— 

hou art, or wilt be soon, with me— 

Thou canst not live in Rome, when Rome no nore is 
free! 
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MASSACRE OF THE JEWS AT LISBON. 


1506. 


A HISTORICAL TALE 


TRANSLATED FROM 


Ir was on the 19th day of April, 1506, and abeut 
the evening hour of four, that the venerable Acuesta 
was seated in his counting-room, looking over the 
Dutch captain Juel Verporten’s bill of lading, whose 
vessel, the Magellone, had just arrived in the Tagus, 
laden with goods for him. Gusman, one of his clerks, 
came staggering into the room, and hung up the keys 
of the warehouse at the side of the fire-place, exclaim- 
ing: “ There, we have got all that trash housed at 
last! I thought we should never have done with it.” 
He then took his seat and began to enter in the books 
a list of the warehoused packages, but scarcely was 
his pen dipped into the inkstand, ere it dropped from 
his hand, and, his head sinking upon the desk, he be- 
gan to snore as heartily as if he had been in bed. 

Acuesta looked sorrowfully at the profligate, and 
taking the keys from the wall, went out, accompanied 
by his head-clerk, Manuel di Lassolada. After a short 
stay he returned, and shaking the sleeper till he awoke, 
said to him: “ You have performed your duty in a 
very slovenly manner; the door of the ware-rcom 
was not shut, even the very bars were not pushed in, 
and the windows stood wide open, as if to invite the 
entrance of thieves.” 

“ They opened of themselves, then,” grumbled the 
clerk ; “ I shut them ; it is impossible to please you 
I wish the devil” —— 

“ Nay, swear not,” interrupted the merchant, with 
calm dignity, “ you are drunk, and don’t know what 
you are saying; go now to bed, to-morrow we will 
speak farther of this matter.” 

Drunkenness ever seeks to hide itself. The gentle 
reproof of his master threw Gusman into such an un- 
governable passion, that he affirmed, with the most 
horrid oaths, he was quite sober, and even charged his 
master with wilfully misrepresenting him. “I warned 
you long ago,” replied Acuesta, “ that if you again of- 
fended me, you should instantly be dismissed my ser- 
vice. Your manner of life is every day becoming 
more dissolute; I can no longer trust you in any thing; 
you may go just now; to-morrow you shall receive 
your quarter’s wages, and quit my employment.” 

The calmness with which Acuesta uttered these 
words subdued the conscious villain ; he durst not re- 

but rushed out of the room, muttering between 





THE GERMAN. 


his teeth to Manuel, who entered at the moment, some. 
thing which sounded like, “ Cursed Jews! [ will make 
you pay dearly for this.”’ 

Manuel took no notice of this threat, but, learning 
from Acuesta what had happened, ventured to inter. 
cede for his fellow-clerk, remarking that the ill wil! 
of the man was perhaps to be dreaded —“ Those w), 
are afraid of wicked people become their slaves wil 
out benefiting themselves,” replied Acuesta ; “ your 
mercy does not reconcile them to you. I have long 
borne with this Gusman on account of Don Leon's re 
commendation ; but either our friend was sadly dec. 
ceived in the man, or the feliow has changed sad\; 
for the worse. The sooner one gets rid of such s 
pest the better.” 

Manuel—who was indeed better aware of thc 
man’s character than his master—made no reply, bu: 
sat down to finish the work which Gusman had b« 
gun. Having executed this task, he was proceeding 
to some other business, but Acuesta stopped him 
« Leave that,” said he, “you have toiled since sun 
rise without intermission. The evening is fine; ¢ 
and take a walk out of the town, and as you pass, ste; 
into my garden, and tell my daughter that I shal! bring 
a friend to sup with me to-night. I may perhaps be 
a little later than usual in coming home. These Fle- 
mings give us a deal of work, and my business with 
our friend Verporten must be settled to-day. 

With these words the merchant, having put some 
papers into his pocket, left the counting-room. Manue! 
looked after him through the window as upon a de 
parting friend; then carefully locked up the apart. 
ments, and proceeded down the sunny street to tic 
gate, Do Garasso, near which Acuesta's villa was #1‘. 
ated. 


The country house of the wealthy merchant, which 
stood upon an eminence commanding a view of the 
port and city, was not calculated to attract the eye by 
its external appearance; the interior arrangemeli(: 
were likewise of the plainest kind; but a kiosk, rear- 
ed in one of the shadiest spots of the garden, in 4 
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e of palm-trees and carubes, seemed glittering 
with all the riches of the east. Here from a viranda, 
raised on slender and palm-like columns, and flanked 
with highly polished purple walls, on which golden 
dragons were represented gliding through fantastic 
foliage, a glass door, supported by gilded pillars, led 
into a circular saloon formed like a bower. Soft car- 
pets, interwoven with the richest eolors of India, co- 
yered the floor ; the windows were of the purest glass, 
and through a golden network of the most elegant 
device seemed to gleam a luxuriant foliage entwined 
with the red flowers of the Iudas tree and magnificent 
magnolias, upon which gigantic Indian butterflies dis- 
ported. All this had been painted by cunning hands, 
in colors of wonderful brilliance, up to the very cu- 
pola of the room; and the ever-blooming bower of 
art united itself finely through the windows, with the 
variously shaded foliage of the garden, where luxu- 
rious pyramids of flowers, disposed in the most taste- 
fal arrangement, stood intermixed with slender palm- 
trees, dark cypresses, and superb pisangs, all bending 
towards each other, and forming natural colonnades, 
long and lofty as those seen in a theatre ; while flow- 
ering pomegranates, and thick hedges of aloe, bound- 
ed the spectator’s view. 

In this cool summer-room, upon an ottoman covered 
with rich silks, like the goddess of the shrine which 
inclosed her, sat Acuesta’s daughter, the beautiful De- 
borah. A book which she had been reading lay upon 
her knee; at her right hand was placed the Donna 
Eleonora, a blooming widow, arrayed in half-mourn- 
ing, who had of late cultivated the society of Deborah 
very assiduously. People were of opinion that the 
young widow cast a kind eye upon the amiable Ma- 
nuel, and she seemed to encourage this belief by her 
conduct, for she always contrived to turn the conver- 
sation upon the youth, and would often remark how 
fortunate she thought Deborah's father in having so 
faithful and clever an assistant in the management of 
his extensive business. ‘‘ Every body,” she would 
say, “is delighted to have business to transact in your 
father's warehouse, on account of the cheerful and 
obliging Manuel. Every thing goes on so nimbly 
with him, fore knows the details of every matter, 
and the humor of every person, But, do you know,” 
she now added in a whisper—and as she spoke, she 
cast a keen look upon Deborah—“ do you know there 
are some very unpleasant rumors about him at pre- 
sent?” Here she paused, but her eye continued fixed 
upon Deborah, who, though not without some hesita- 
tion, smilingly replied : “ What rumors are they which 
can affect the reputation of Manuel ?’’—* Oh, nobody 
doubts his honesty,” rejoined Eleonora ; “‘ but can’t 
thou guess? Did you never perceive any thing !——O 
then, surely it must be all a fabrication?” —A slight 
blush suffused itself over Deborah's countenance, for 
she felt that the eye of her neighbor was seeking to 
detect symptoms of confusion in her features : “ Well, 
what is it?” she inquired —*.They suspect him of be- 
ing secretly a Jew,” continued Eleonora, in a lower 
Voice, and eyeing still more narrowly her companion. 
“I know people who thoroughly believe it; at all 
events, you * ieee do well to warn him,—there are 
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many rumors afloat,—the populace is discontented, and 
throws the blame of the epidemic and the scarcity 
upon the Jews, who are said to commit horrid enor- 
mities, especially near the time of Easter—and does 
not the Hebrew Easter fail upon one of these days?” 
Deborah looked with astonishment at her companion 
“ Why ask me such a question? How should I know 
any thing about that ?” said she.—“ Oh, forgive me!” 
cried Eleonora, a little disconcerted ; “I thought you 
might know that also, as you know so much, and as 
Don Acuesta transacts business with so many kinds of 
people. Pardon me, assuredly I meant no harm by 
what I said.”——“ What harm could you mean?” an- 
swered Deborah. “The misery of the poor people 
must touch the heart of every one ; but why should 
any person suffer accusation on account of what has 
arisen from natural causes! ‘The disease and famine 
are certainly great and terrible evils ; but the malig- 
nity of those who would lay the blame of these cala- 
mities on a poor and oppressed tribe, is certainly an 
evil too, and, in my opinion, a much greater one,”— 
Deborah did not utter these words without visible 
emotion, and when she looked up to her companion, 
she saw the traces of a retiring blush upon her fore- 
head. After some insignificant talk, the Donna took 
her leave, but not without many assurances of friend- 
ship, which Deborah received with somewhat of re- 
serve. 

The mysterious remarks of Eleonora had disquieted 
the maiden; she resumed her book, but while her 
eyes traced the lines, her thoughts strayed far off, and 
were lost in gloomy forebodings. When the arrival 
of Manuel was announced, she dropped her veil over 
her face, and depositing the bcok at her side, listened 
to the message which he delivered ; and then raising 
her eyes with a melancholy smile towards Manuel, 
said: “I also have a message for you. Donna Eleo- 
nora, who takes a deep interest in all that concerns 
yeu, has just left me; she tells me there is a strong 
suspicion of heresy abroad against you, and that it be- 
hoves you to be guarded in your behaviour.”—“ She 
yesterday told me nearly the same thing about you,” 
said Manuel, the blood mounting to his cheeks ; “ she 
spoke to me however not with the tone of good will 
but with all the appearance of a spy ; and when she 
could extract nothing from me, she next assured me 
that your venerable father wasa Jew. I contradicted 
her—as was my duty; not that my respected master 
would lose any thing in my estimation from following 
the creed of his forefathers, but you know the ideas 


of the populace, who concern themselves no farther 


than with the name of one’s profession. I just now 
observed this same Eleonora in conversation with fa- 
ther Anselmo, at no great distance from this spot ; 
when I passed, they looked sharply at me, and ceased 
speaking. Allow me therefore to warn you also, and 
to beg of you to avoid all suspicious appearances. 
Perhaps you might likewise warn your father.” —“And 
do you then believe my father is in danger ¢§ cried 
Deborah, much agitated; “Has he an enemy,—he 
whose noble heart could not harbor one evil thought — 
the friend of the poor, the father of the orphan, and 
the protector of the widow? Ah, perhaps it is not 
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becoming for me thus to praise my father ; but the 
‘idea that any danger might be hovering over his head. 
an it be possible? you look doubtingly—O Manuel, 
alo not abandon my father! Good Manuel, promise 
me you will instantly go in search of him and accom. 
pany him hither; you have frightened me so dread- 
fully, I shall not be composed till I see him here.” 

Whilst uttering these words, Deborah had risen from 
her seat, the veil had fallen from her forehead, and 
she now stood in all the splendor of her loveliness 
before the deeply agitated youth, stretching out her 
arms in the attitude of entreaty, and imploring him in 
"a tone of anxious sorrow. “ You are too much alarm- 
ed,” said Manuel—who himself was scarcely less so— 
“but your pleasure shall be obeyed. I will bring 
your father here as soon as his business with the ship- 
master will permit.”—* And will that business occu- 
py him long ?’—*« They have a great many things to 
talk over, which will require some time to arrange.” 
—*Oh, it must,—it must be broken through! Manuel, 
take this ring—it was my mother’s, and my father 
never denies me any request when I send him it; it 
must be; he cannot be angry with me.” So saying. 
she drew a gold ring from her finger, on which cer- 
tain characters seemed to be formed by the artificial 
arrangement of the jewels: Manuel placed it upon 
his finger, and hastened by the shortest path, round 
the town, to the lodgings of the Dutch shipmaster, 
which were in the neighborhood of the port. 


During this time an event had happened that too 
amply confirmed the anxious forebodings of Deborah. 
The stifled agitation of the populace, which had been 
secretly fanned into strength for some days before, had 
now broken out in consequence of an insignificant oc- 
currence, and in one part of the city a tumultuous 
movement had taken place. Few knew the real cause 
of the commotion; but every one had his own ac- 
count of it. Those who seemed to have the best in- 
formation thus related the affair :— 

It was in the church of Saint Dominicus, during 
-vespers, that the storm first broke out. The church 
happened to be very crowded, especially one of the 
chapels called the Chapel of Jesus, in which there is 
a cracifix having the wound in the side of our Savi- 
our’s image, covered with a piece of crystal. One of 
the devotees in this chapel, whose eyes were fixed on 
the crucifix, fancied that he saw a supernatural light 
streaming from the wound ; and calling the attention 
of those nearest him to the sight, the report quickly 
circulated from mouth to month through the church, 
and every one felt himself irresistibly drawn forward 
to behold the miracle. Those who were nearest the 
spot prostrated themselves on the floor,—the more dis- 
tant crowded and pushed upon each other,—and while 
the Whole church was resounding with the devout 
ejaculations of the penitents, and the blows which 
they inflicted upon their breasts and heads, a dreadful 
voice from one corner of the Chapel of Jesus, appall- 
ed the worshippers with the exclamation—“ He has 





—— 
blasphemed God !” Instantly a thousand voices shou; 
ed, “ Down with the heretic!—away with the Jew— 
the atheist—the apostate!” Every one turned to. 
wards the spet whence arose this wild outcry, Ming. 
led as it now was with the faint sounds of suffering 
and entreaties for life and mercy. A poor merchan; 
of Jewish extraction, it appeared, had pressed forwarj 
with eagerness to see the reported miracle, and had 
excited the ill will of the bystanders by the impety. 
osity with which he shouldered his way among the 
crowd. “ What want he?” said one; “ ’Tis a dog oj 
a Jew,” cried another ; and a third averred that he 
had heard him say, it was the delusion of a wea 
fancy to imagine that such a piece of dry wood should 
of itself become illuminated. Upon this accusation 
whether true or false, one of the nearest bystanders 
seized the unfortunate man by the throat,—anothe; 
threw him on the ground,—several struck him with 
their fists, and his cries and moanings seemed only w 
inflame the fanatical fury of his persecutors, who, 
without doubt, would have torn him to pieces on the 
spot, had they not scrupled to commit so sacrilegious 
an act in the sacred place. After having trailed him 
by the feet into the street, a cry was raised for fire 
and wood, and in a few minutes a pile was construct- 
ed of window-shuiters and other furniture, into the 
flames of which the mangled corpse was thrown amid 
the shouts of a savage multitude, who thought to win 
the approbation of heaven by having thus punished 
an apostate and blasphemer. But the horrors of this 
single deed did not appease the infuriated mob. Fron 
various sides the cry was now heard: “ Thus should 
all be served who dare to blaspheme Christ! Down 
with the false Christians on whose account God 1s 
chastising his people! Seize the Jews that they may 
make atonement for the horrors they have created, and 
that the wrath of God may be extinguished in these 
flames!" Shouts such as these increased to one wild, 
universal how] ; and, at the moment while the mosi 
dreadful measures were agitated, an aged priest rush- 
ed out from the gate of a convent, bearing a large 
cross in both his hands, and shouting with a loud 
voice : ** Vengeance! vengeance! a blasphemed 
God. Woe to the idolaters and u ! Strike them 
to the ground—the host of Amalek h is accursed 
of the Lord! He will walk before Us like a destruc- 
tive fire ; he will destroy and slay them, even as he 
smote the Canaanites, and the host of Korah!” The 
inflamed ecclesiastic was instantly followed by a cou 
fused mass of men and women with distorted features 
and naked arms, brandishing knives and faggots of 
burning wood which they had snatched from the pile, 
and uttering the most appalling screams and shouts vi 
vengeance. The aged alone remained behind, col- 
lecting with horrid zeal various kinds of combustibles 
to nourish the fire, for which they waited the arrive! 
of new victims and a richer booty. 


During these proceedings the old Acuesta was sest- 
ed in the Dutch cofiee-house, with his friend Jue! 
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Verporten, arranging some accounts and talking over 
new commissions. .“ You should again return to us,” 
said the Fleming ; “ it would be better for us all! ; you 
yourself know what a different and cheerful life we 
lead yonder, and how a thousand things which seem 
to load the very air around one here, can be all over- 
looked and forgotten there. Here, I confess, I never 
do feel at my ease; and I sincerely thank God that, 
with your good help, my business is so far advanced 
that I can be again under weigh with the first fresh 
wind. This country is indeed beautiful, and might 
be made a perfect paradise ; but every thing is ruined 
by the dark spirit which broods over the land, and my 
only wonder is that you, thinking as I know you do, 
have been able to continue in it so long.” 

“ My thoughts,” answered Acuesta, “ are more fre- 
quently turned to your country than you are perhaps 
aware. It was there I speut my happiest years ; and 
truly the reminiscences of youth touch me more vivid- 
ly the older I grow. Fora length of time, I have 
been gradually retiring from the Indian trade—though 
undoubtedly I am better able to carry it on here than 
any where else—and if I were not detained by the 
hope of yet discovering the children of my unfortu- 
nate friend Lugano, of whom I have often talked to 
you, I could to-morrow lock up my counting-room, and 
sail with you for the banks of the Scheld, leaving my 
business to the honest Janssen, in whose hands it 
would be as safe as in myown. But the hope which 
{ have mentioned detains me here; and within these 
few days a new trace of them has been discovered, 
which may perhaps, after so many vain attempts, lead 
me to the object of my pursuit.” 

“Heaven bless your exertions!" said Verporten— 
“ But how is your daughter? She promised to become 
a fine girl.” 

«“ Nor has she disappvinted that expectation,” replied 
Acuesta ; “and her mind, I dare say, is yet finer than 
her countenance. You may judge of this yourself if 
you will sup with me to-night. She is fond of the 
conversation of a well-informed man ; and to the Dutch 
she bears the same heart as her father. You have a 
dear pledge of mine in your country—the grave of 
her mother, whom Deborah greatly resembles.” 

After this: digression the two friends had resumed 
their business negotiations, when one of Verporten’s 
servants rushed into the room, with ghastly looks and 
quivering lips. “What is the matter?” inquired his 
master.—“ Murder and assassination!” exclaimed the 
Fleming. “ A host of men—no! they are not men, 
they must have been spawned by hell itself—are rush 
ing throngh the city, breaking into the houses, yelling 
and raging, murdering and plundering; I do not un- 
derstand their gibberish, but I saw them dragging off 
poor women und children by the hair, beating them 
dreadfully, and shouting Ao fogo, Ao fogo!”’ Acuesia 
sprung up at this confused relation, and the landlord 
entering at ihe moment, gave a more distinct account 
of the affair. He had not learned the original cause 
of the riot, but he understood what was going forward, 
and had despatched trusty scouts to gather informa- 
tion, whose return he expected every moment. “ Only 
wait,” said Verporten to his anxious friend, “ till we 





learn in what quarter the tumult ia raging; you will 
then hasten by the safest road to your daughter. Mean- 
while the landlord will get a carrioge ready to convey 
us with greater safety and expedition.” 

One of the messengers now returned with the news 
that the infuriated populace had spread out in every 
street in which they fancied concealed Jews were 
harbored; that the houses of these unfortunate people 
were instantly assailed—ithe old men, women, and 
children—many of whom had already expired under 
their cruel treatment—dragged into the street, and the 
dead and the living carried to the area before the 
church, and thrown into the blazing pile; that monks 
were every where seen among the crowd, and that 
father Anselmo was stalking about with a crucifix, 
and exciting the popular fury by the most violent ha- 
rangues. 

The horses were now in the carriage, and Verpor- 
ten had led his pale friend down stairs, when Acues- 
ta’s negro rushed in and threw himself breathless at 
the foot of his master, exclaiming, “ Save yourself, 
dear master! For heaven's sake, save yourself! Your 
house in the city is assaulted,—the drunken Gusman 
heads the murderers,—he is foaming with rege at hav- 
ing missing you, and I just now heard him exclaim, 
‘ We shall find him at his villa; there the Jewish dog 
is concealed, exercising his magical incantations with 
his witch of a danghter ; there our prey shall not es- 
cape us. 

At this relation, the old man trembled to his inmost 
soul! he no longer thought of his own danger, or the 
loss of his fortune,—the fate of his daughter alone ab- 
sorbed his attention; to her aid he insisted upon has- 
tening with all his feeble strength, and come what 
might, he tore himself from his friend’s arms, with 
this purpose, but had not crossed the threshold before 
he sunk down in a faint. There was no time to lose; 
Verporten, assisted by two servants and the landlord, 
raised the unconscious old man and lifted him into the 
carriage, where he took his seat beside him, and the 
party drove off at full speed. 


Rapine and murder raged through the streets of Lis- 
bon,—the howlings of delirious blood-thirstiness min- 
gled with the cries of its innocent victims,—and the 
flames ever renewed rose to heaven, and stained its 
pure beauty with volumes of dark smoke, while Ma- 
nuel, with little presentiment of the horrors which 
were acting so near hit, hastened along the tranquil 
paths which led through the blooming gardens of the 
suburbs, amid myriles and orange-irees which seemed 
io offer the departing day the incense of their sweets. 
The message with which Deborah had charged him 
winged his steps, and his heart felt touched with such 
a sweet emotion that all around appeared to him like 
one great temple consecrated to the lovely maiden 
from whom he had just parted. A nightingale was 
warbling from afar its evening song: it sounded to him 
as the flute-like voice of Deborah, and he silently re- 
peated every word which had fallen from her lips; 
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the pure vault of heaven extended above him, seemed 
to him like her blue expressive eye ; and the glowing 
couch spread out in the sky for the declining sun, re- 
minded him of the bloom of her cheeks and lips.-— 
“ She is the very master-piece of nature !” exclaimed 
he to himself; “and truly if that countenance is ca- 
pable of deceiving,—if a soul pure as angel’s speaks 
not in her eyes and the music of her voice, every 
thing around us is illusion.” Musing thus he arrived 
at the Dutch coffee-house, situated at the west side of 
the eity, adjacent to the long gardens that adorn the 
banks of the Tagus, and greeting the landlord, whom 
he found in the court-yard, surrounded by his family, 
he inquired for his master. The landlord, who knew 
Manuel, stood astonished at the tranquil air with which 
he appeared among them, and no sound escaped his 
parted lips. Receiving no answer, Manuel looked 
steadily upon him, and repeated his previous question, 
adding, “I hope nothing has befallen my beloved mas- 
ter?” To this interrogatory the host at last replied, 
“Indeed I know not, Don Manuel, what to think of 
you! Are you then the only man in the city who is 
ignorant of what is going on in it,—how they are plun- 
dering and murdering, and sparing none who is se- 
cretly a Jew, or is suspected of being such?” 

Manuel's astonishment now exceeded that of his 
host; his features became convulsed,—Eleonora’s 
insidious warnings,—Deborah'’s anxiety—Gusman’s 
threats,—all rushed at once upon his mind. “But 
where is my master?” inquired he once more. “ Your 
master,” replied the landlord, “drove away a few mi- 
nutes ago with Verporten; they were talking of his 
villa and his daughter ; perhaps they have gone thither, 
but the good old gentleman was in such a state of 
alarm that he was lifted in a state of insensibility into 
the carriage.” 

Manuel's anxiety allowed no time for deliberation. 
Having in a few hasty words inquired of the host 
what he knew respecting the actual state of matters, 
he ran back at full speed by the road he had come, 
but not, as before, absorbed in delightful reverie; he 
was now borne forward by anxiety, and animated by 
the single hope of finding his beloved master at the 
villa, and being able to render him some assistance in 
the event of an attack upon the house. The sun was 
now set, and the profound darkness which covered the 
country was broken only in one quarter by the lurid 
flames, which, veiled in smoke and vapor, rose to the 
sky. Manuel beheld it and smote his breast; more 
than once he fancied he could hear a distant moaning, 
and his imagination tortured him with the idea that 
he knew the voices. “Oh, Christ!” he exclaimed, 
“are these thy servants? Is this the fulfilment of thy 
first and highest commandment? Oh, my poor mas- 
ter! Oh, Deborah! thou angel in human form, what 
may virtue, piety, kindness, beauty, avail thee against 
the barbarity of fanatical priests?” 

These distracting thoughts spurred him onward with 
an irresistible impulse, when suddenly a confused 
noise of voices, resembling the roaring of the sea 
when the storm begins to unfold its wings, assailed 
his ears; every moment it waxed louder and more 
hurried. It was a band of the frantic assassins which 
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had penetrated into a side-road in search of fresh yj. 
tims, Manuel threw himself ffito a corner, and pro. 
tected by the shades of night, remained concealed 
from the passing rabble, but shuddered to hear tne ey. 
pressions of their outrageous fury,—the curses of one, 
—the yells of others,—the most blasphemous mixture 
of devout formulas with hellish projects and savage 
boastings. Sighing from the depth of his oppressed 
bosom, he raised his looks to the stars of heaven, which 
poured their mild and quiet light upon the earth, ang 
it seemed to him as if all those eyes of love, instead 
of beams of light, ought to have shed tears upon the 
criminal deeds of mankind. 

With feelings of still deeper depression he pushed 
more rapidly forward, till the gloomy murmuring of ; 
multitude engaged in prayer reached his ear, aid in- 
mediately afterwards he saw himself surrounded by 
a number of people bearing candles and torches, which 
in long array followed in the rear of a lofty crucify, 
Tt was a part of the mob who, satiated with murder, 
had united in solemn procession to return their thanks 
to our Lady of Hope, and to implore her to render x. 
ceptable to her Son, their late exertions for the honor 
of his name, and to obtain from Him relief for the af 
flicted people. As there was no possibility of shun. 
ning them in the narrow pathway, Manuel was con- 
strained to move along with the torrent, and was glad 
enough to escape the recognition of some of his ac- 
quaintances, whose hands yet reeked with the blood 
they had lately shed. Some washed their knives in 
the font of holy water which stood at the entrance of 
the church, others threw themselves down before the 
altars and held their reeking daggers aloft in testimony 
of their meritorious zeal; but Manuel, wrapped up in 
his cloak, escaped from the church under the cover oi 
the night. 

Having been thus drawn a little out of his origins! 
path, he found that the road through the city woul 
now be his nearest path. Dark and deserted streets 
led him towards the centre of the town, where the 
mob was still more numerous and active around the 
plundered houses. Some were kneeling before the 
holy images, now more richly decked than ever, and 
surrounded with blazing tapers; some danced the 
foffa to the sound of the guitar, and were ever 
and anon joined by others who had finished thei 
devotions; and in the midst of them all appeared 
several parties engaged in carrying off the plunder of 
the pillaged houses. A spectator might have fancied 
himself looking upon a lively fair. Without pausing, 
Manuel slipped through the motley crowd and reachet 
the street of “ The Brothers,” in which Acuesta’s 
warehouse was situated. Some packages lay scattered 
before the door which stood wide open, and the ware- 
house had been broken into, and rifled of its contents. 
A hasty glance sufficed to inform him of the devasta- 
tion which had been committed here, and, after pulling 
close the inner door, Manuel returned by a little back 
gate, of which he had the key, upon his former route. 
All the rest of the road was deserted, and, at last, out 
of breath, but without farther accident or delay, he 
reached his master’s villa. 

Exhausted by the rapid walk, but still more by the 
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anxiety of mind under which he labored, Manuel was 
compelled to pause a moment in order to take breath. 
Every tormenting conjecture now rushed upon his 
mind and paralysed his courage; the darkness which 
enshrouded the house, and the deep silence which 
reigned in it, left expectation doubtful. He stepped 
in; all was deserted in the rooms; no sound met his 
ear but the echo of his own footsteps; he rushed up 
stairs to the upper apartments where he found a candle 
half-melted, lying upon the floor, the wooden wall 
already scorched and blackened by its flame, and with 
its assistance, he found his way to a distant closet 
generally occupied by the inferior domestics of the 
house. From this apartment alow moaning proceeded; 
he pushed the door, but it was locked from within, 
and when he called the moaning ceased ; redoubling 
his efforts, the lock at last yielded to his strength, and 
he perceived a man lying at his feet who clasped his 
knees and implored for mercy. 

Bending back the head of the suppliant, Manuel 
recognised by the light which fell on the face of the 
figure, the negro servant of his master. “ What has 
befallen you, good Gomez, and why are you afraid of 
me?” said he. At these words the negro slowly raised 
his eyes. “Is it you, Master Manuel?” ejaculated 
the wounded man, “ Heaven be praised that there is 
yet some one spared to us! I thought it was the mur- 
derers coming to finish their work.” 

Manuel raised the poor creature, and, having led 
him toa pallet, inquired what had happened, and what 
he knew of Acuesta and his daughter. At this ques- 
tion the negro cast a mournful look upon him, and 
drawing short and heavy sobs, like one whom deep 
anguish will not suffer to breathe freely, at last said : 
“Sit down here, Master Manuel, for I cannot speak 
except in a low voice, and with great difficulty.” 

Manuel was now informed of all that had taken 
place in the coffee-house, up to the moment of Acues- 
ta’s having been carried away in a deep swoon. 
“What Verporten,” continued the negro, “said in 
Dutch to his servants I could not understand; but I 
was sent hither to tell my mistress that her father’s 
safety had been provided for ; she herself was directed 
to shut up the house and to keep herself concealed, 
and [ was told to inform her that farther intelligence 
would quickly reach her, I ran as fast as I could to 
deliver this message and to defend the house if neces- 
sary; but when I arrived I found every thing empty 
and deserted, and could only learn this much from an 
old deaf neighbor, that Donna Deborah had been car- 
ried away in a litter by six armed men, whom the old 
woman recognised to be in the service of the gover- 
nador. Whilst I was extracting with much difficulty 
this information from the woman, a troop of assassins 
rushed into the house, who with bare arms and un- 
sheathed daggers in their hands, called upon me to 
give up my master and his daughter; and when | 
assuted them that I knew nothing of them, they 
knocked me down, and trailed me with them through 
every corner of the house; till at last, after satisfying 
themselves that I had spoken the truth, they threw me 

down the staircase, cursing me for a black dog, and a 
Hebrew slave—and that gave me more pain than all 





their kicks and blows. I heard them as they rushed 
out of the house, threatening to return and renew their 
search ; because, as they said, they could not suffer 
the old rogue and his daughter to escape them, and | 
then dragged my wounded body up to this closet 
where I thought they were not likely to eome upon 
me. This is the whole truth; I could willingly resign 
myself to death if I only knew that my master had 
escaped the blood-hounds.” 

Manuel was in truth little able to comfort poor 
Gomez, but yet he had caught a gleamof hope. The 
negro was now quite exhausted by the exertion of 
speaking, and complained of a burning thirst ; Manuel 
looked about for water, but, finding none, hastened 
down for it to the kitchen, which lay at the end of a 
long passage at the back of the house, and from which 
a door led into the garden. On entering this passage 
a confused noise of distant voices met his ear, and a 
ray of light falling through a seam of the door showed 
to him a number of people assembled in the kitchen. 
Gently and on tiptoe he approached, and heard several 
rough voices apparently raised in altercation; but 
while he stood hesitating how to act, some one rushed 
out of the apartment with a sword in his hand, hardly 
leaving him time to escape into the garden. 


Whilst Manuel was seated upon the bed of the 
wounded Gomez, listening to his narration, a crowd of 
murderers, headed by Acuesta’s vindictive clerk, had 
returned through the garden into the villa to refresh 
themselves with meat and drink for the renewal of 
their bloody work. The larder was sacked, the cellar 
broken open, and the dishes which had been preparing 
for that evening’s supper, were pronounced an excel- 
lent capture. With loud shouts the party shared among 
themselves a dish of partridges, the flavor of which 
was heightened by choice Colares, and the still more 
costly wine of Carcavelos; after the birds, came a 
smoked ham of Monchique, boiled in wine and richly 
spiced, which, by its inviting flavor, might have stimu- 
lated the most satiated appetite. 

“But how,” cried a young man of a much finer 
countenance than any of the others, who was standing 
at the table with his arms crossed, quietly eyeing the 
distribution of the ham—* how is this? A ham in the 
kitchen of a Jew! Are you correct in supposing him 
to be a Hebrew? whatever else I have heard of the 
old man is more perhaps than can be said of many 
Christians.” —*“’Tis all hypocrisy and knavish deceit!” 
eried Gusman, in a harsh voice. “I wish I may be 
as sure of paradise us the Israelitish dog is of hell! I 
tell you he is a Jew—a tenfold Jew! Does he not 
put on clean linen on Saturday? Does he not always 
get his furniture cleaned on Fridays? Have I not 
seen the cords of the Arbon canfoth peeping out be- 
neath his waistcoat? Do you think I do not know 
how to distinguish a Jew from an old Christian ?’’* 





* In Spain and Portugal, those only who can prove 
their family descent to be untainted with Moorish or 
Jewish blood, are entitled to the appellation Old 
Christians. 
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These bold assertions admitted of no contradiction, 
and the conversation again became of a general kind. 
The bottle now began to circulate faster, and every 
one boasted, with frightful fluency, of the bloody feats 
he had performed.—* But what are al! these exploits,” 
commenced one, who, by his hat surmounted with a 
tuft of worn-out and dirty feathers, a pair of mustachios, 
and a slashed waistcoat, seemed to be a soldier— 
“ What are all these feats? Had you been with us at 
Congo, you would have had better entertainment. 
There ihe old creed flourished pleasant to behold, and 
whoever of the black heathen would not allow him- 
self to be converted was quickly put out of our way. 
We made short work with the king there. The pow- 
erful Maripagno, however, marched upon the town; 
he pressed us very hard with his mighty army, and 
were obliged to make daily sallies. Shall I tell you 
what a glorious idea occurred to me? Whenever I 
could get one of the black devils by himself I threw 
him upon the ground, placed my foot upon his throat, 
and brandishing my sword over his head, called out, 

your life shall be spared if you confess the Saviour!’ 
Most of them did it, and repeated afier me whatever 
ltold them. Now you must understand I always 
carried some holy water in my flask : with that I bap- 
tised the wretches, and as soon as the ceremony was 
over, I pushed my sword into their throats. What 
better could I do?—Paradise was secured to them. 
Had I allowed them to run about at liberty—a thou- 
sand to one, they would have apostatised instantly, 
and gone straight to hell.” 

The soldier’s narrative was received with wild 
applause, the glasses sounded anew, and with the 
praises of the narrator, were mixed curses upon all 
heathens and heretics —* Was it not also there,’ said 
an arriero of Herculean dimensions, “that the Saints 
marched before us, and led our arms to victory !”"— 
“ Certainly,’ replied the soldier, “ many of us saw the 
Mother of God riding at our head; her long blue 
mantle floated down to the ground; in her arms she 
held the Divine Infant, and upon her fair hairs spark- 
jed the Crown of Glory just as it is represented in our 
Lady of wounds. Saint John, the Evangelist, usually 
rode at her side, and wherever he was seen, no resist- 
ance could avail the black dogs.” —* The Evangelist, 
you say!” cried one. “I was there as well as you: 
it was the Baptist.”"—“I say it was the Evangelist!” 
cried the soldier, striking his fist upon ghe table — 
“ You lie!” replied the other, “as you have been 
doing in your whole story; the Evangelist never was 
good for any thing in war.“ How!” cried the sol- 
dier doubling his fists, “dare you calumniate my 
patron !”—‘* My patron,” interrupted the other, “ is as 
good as yours, whose courage is not worth a marave- 
di, and who would have run off as you did with all 
your lies and boasts.” 

These words were the signal for a general riot. 
The combatants seized each other by the hair, and 
instantly the whole company was arranged on one side 
or the other ; one party contending for the honor of the 
Evangelist, the other fur that of John the Baptist—a 
dispute which had already distracted many convents, 
and stained the altars themselves with blood. The 
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table was quickly overthrown, and the remainder of 
the costly wines spilled on the ground ; and the kitchey 
proving too confined for the assault, the passage wa; 
quickly filled with the combatants, boxing, dragging 
and at last stabbing each other with their kniye. 
The conquerors departed screaming and quarre}|ip, 
leaving the wounded weltering in their blood. Among 
the dead lay the clerk of Acuesta. ; 
Manuel had only witnessed the commencement y; 
the affray ; compassion for the poor languishing Gome, 
did not allow him to wait the issue. With a pitche 
full of fresh water, which he had procured at the 
spring, he hastened up stairs ; his candle having becy 
blown out by the wind, he groped his way with diff. 
culty to the couch of the negro, whom he called by 
name, but received no answer; he took him by the 
shoulder—it was cold; he sprinkled the cool wa‘e; 
upon him in vain—the poor man had died while ;: 
the act of imploring heaven for the safety of }; 
master. 


Manuel felt himself again alone in the deserte 
house. With a heavy heart he walked through the 
silent rooms, uncertain whither to direct his steps in 
order to procure tidings of Acuesta and his daughter 
He seated himself upon a stone before the door, in: 
kind of melancholy stupor, his whole strength ex. 
hausted, his head sunk on his breast, and his hands 
supported upon his knees, totally at a loss how to act. 
“ Alas!” he exclaimed, “ my kind, my generons, and 
unfortunate master! what lot may have now befallen 
thee? Has the arm of friendship been able to snate) 
thee from the assassins? And thou, angel of beauty 
and kindness! Have thy heavenly features—has the 
harmony of thy voice disarmed the blood-thirsty bu:- 
chers? Have they indeed been able to lay their guilty 
hands on such a temple of every grace and virtue! 
Mistrustful, and with increasing anxiety and desolation 
of heart, he raised his eyes towards heaven ; the pale 
stars looked out as if they mourned, and a fresh breeze 
announced the approach of the dawn. “Oh, God!” 
sighed the afflicted youth ; “ Thou, whose throne 
beyond the stars, Thou who knowest the hearts of men, 
and hast promised to protect the just, if Thou in thy 
omnipotence hast preserved them, oh continue 1 
shield them; and let me be once more united 
them!” 

While Manuel prayed thus with clasped hands, he 
felt the touch of the ring which Deborah had given 
him, and with it a strange feeling darted across |us 
whole frame, a slender ray of hope dawned in bis 
breast, the oppression at his heart gave way, and his 
grief and anxieiy flowed forth in relieving tears. The 
sun had now risen, and began to shed his tremulous 
rays upon the mighty river, which rolled forward 1! 
waves like a sea to join the ocean; new animation 
manifested itself among the numerous ships which 
covered the tide, the sunbeams gilded the summit ol 
the masts, where various streamers waved in the wind, 
and several barks wero already under weigh and 
floating down with full canvas amid the other vessels. 
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at first slowly and hesitatingly, and thea with increa- 
sing speed, as if the blue surface of the immeasurable 
ocean to which they were hastening, attracted them 
as they advanced with still increasing power. 

Manuel’s quick eyes had discovered the ships with 
the earliest dawn of morning, and by their manner of 
sailing he recognised them to be Dutch vessels. With 
longing feelings he stretched out his arms towards the 
sea, and envied in his heart the happiness of the 
strangers who were permitted thus to turn away from 
a city stained with blood and horror. Had he only 
known that Acwesta was in one of these ships, and 
that his friend was keeping watch over him with the 
tenderest solicitude, he would have felt more tranquil. 
At times he had almost hoped so; but a hope built on 
wishes only, is ever weak against doubts. And what 
had been the fate of Deborah? Were the unknown 
men by whom she had been conveyed away really 
Don Leon’s servants? Had he saved her to restore 
her to her father; or to share the lot of those slaves 
whom the companion of the intrepid Bartolomeo had 
brought home with his treasures from India? 


Don Leon de Palmeja, a man of obscure origin, but 
enriched and exalted by military service in India, had 
become acquainted with Acuesta in the course of some 
commercial transactions. By chance he had seen 
Deborah, and as his heart was open to every new 
passion, he no sooner beheld her, than he began to lay 
his schemes for getting possession of her person. 

“She must be mine,” said he to Henriquez, his 
confident, “ she must be mine, though she should cost 
me my salvation! I have seen the finest women of 
every color; but, before this star, a whole galaxy of 
beauty grows dim. Since I beheld her, I have become 
disgusted with our sun-browned beauties; the color 
of Deborah's cheek is like the blush of heaven in the 
morning-dawn, or ihe leaves of the new-budding rose; 
the young pomegranate bloom, when it is just break- 
ing through its sheath, does not display a more beau- 
tiful red than her lips; the lilies are not whiter than 
her forehead ; and like lianas and ivy, twined round 
the white bark of the plantain, do her fair locks en- 
circle her brow and temples. Once only did I catch 
a sight of her heavenly countenance, but she turned 
suddenly away from me, and walked out of the room; 
she walked, said J: no, by Joseph and all the saints! 
she did not walk—she glided past me like an aerial 
form! He who obtains this phcenix, is no longer a 
mortal; the place in which she breathes is paradise.” 

The ardor of a passion which, as soon as kindled, 
burned with such intensity, left Don Leon no rest. 
Trained up in war, and accustomed to laugh at re- 
morse and defy every danger which lay between him 
and the accomplishment of his wishes, he saw in every 
charming object, a prize of which he had a right to 
undertake the capture. His increasing riches had 
given him fresh means of gratifying his passions, and 
the hoariness of age with which his head was already 
covered, had not cooled the wild flames of his impe- 
tuous heart. Deborah was the object of his thoughts 





by day and night. The death, too, of his wife Sera- 
phina, afforded him greater liberty than ever; and he 
only now labored to find the means of obtaining pos- 
session of Acuesta’s daughter by persuasion, cunning, 
or force. The Donna Eleonora had become his accom- 
plice; she was already extensively indebted to Don 
Leon, and had even flattered herself, that after the 
death of his wife, she might gain his own hand. Don 
Leon on the other hand, concealed his new passion 
from her; and while she believed him to be excited 
solely by his zeal for the purity of the faith, in his 
frequent inquires after the connexions of a suspicious 
family, under the disguise of friendship she sought 
qdmission to the company of Deborah, and faithfully 
reported to him whatever her vigilance discovered. 
All her communications were acceptable; for every 
thing which might serve at any future time to excite 
Deborah’s alarms, was to him a step toward that end 
on which all his thoughts were directed. 

When the bloody riot first broke out in the church, 
at the altar of the chapel of Jesus, instant intelligence 
was conveyed to Don Leon, to whom, as governador 
of the town, the preservation of the public tranquillity 
formed a peculiar duty. Messengers followed hard 
upon each other; but before any means of resistance 
had been adopted, the fury of the tumult had burst 
open every floodgate.. Accustomed to scenes of mas- 
sacre, Don Leon felt little concern at the blood shed 
by the populace; his whole thoughts were occupied 
with schemes for the gratification of his present passion, 
and he considered this event only as affording the long 
sought-for opportunity. Without delay, Henriquez 
was sent with a troop of soldiers to Acuesta’s villa, 
and, whilst his men guarded the door, the rough sol- 
dier entered the kiosk where Deborah was sitting, 
with her head reclining on her arm, thinking of her 
father and Manuel. Absorbed in her reflections, she 
was thrown into no small consternation when Henri- 
quez abruptly entered with his helmet in his hand, 
his short sword suspended from a broad belt, and a 
pair of pistols stuck in his girdle. He stood before her 
respectfully, but impatient to deliver his message: its 
amount was briefly to inform her of the danger in 
which she and her father were placed, and the gene- 
rous offer of the governador to afford them both a safe 
asylum. “He is not able at this moment,” added 
Henriquez, “ with all the forces which he has at his 
command, to restrain the fury of the excited populace; 
but he will protect every individual as far as practi- 
cable, and you are yet safe if you do not delay.” 

Deborah grew pale at this intelligence, which 
so suddenly confirmed all her former fears, and in- 
quired in trembling accents: “Is it certain that my 
father wiil be protected?’ Henriquez placed his 
hand upon his breast, and with a low bow replied :— 
“ You shall see it yourself; but I conjure you do not 
delay.” While the cunning emissary a. spoke, and 
Deborah was struggling between fear and distrust, one 
of her maids rushed in with shrieks of alarm, and was 
immediately followed by another, who both confirmed 
the dreadful tale of the riot, the massacre, the firing 
of the houses, and the fury of the populace, whose 
shouts and tumult were now heard approaching. 
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Henriquez, at the same moment, seized the hand of the 
hesitating girl, and led her through a garden to a back 
gate, where a litter was waiting in which she was 
quickly placed ; the curtains were then drawn, and a 
troop of horsemen, one of whom took Deborah's maid 
behind him, closed round it; the other servants fled 
in every direction to seek their safety in concealment. 

At a small but elegant villa, not far from the Con- 
vent Do Garasso the troop halted ; the litter was open- 
ed; and when Deborah, supported by her servants, 
stepped out, Don Leon stood ready to receive her. 
She cast an anxious look around her for her father, 
but her glance only met the glowing eyes of her be- 
trayer, whose harsh features now appeared doubly 
distorted by the smile of successful villany which 
played upon them. Alarmed at finding herself in the 
hands of such a man, she anxiously inquired : “ Js my 
father not here? I hoped to have found my father 
here ?”—“ He is not yet arrived,” answered Don 
Leon, “ but have patience—walk in, you are in 
safety here, lovely Deborah; and I esteem myself 
happy in having been the instrament of your deli- 
verance.” With these words, he took the hand 
of the maiden and led her into the house. “If my 
father is not here,” said she, with increasing alarm, 
“complete your kindness by sending me to the Con- 
vent Do Garasso, to remain there till the danger is 
past.” You cannot proceed a step farther,” replied 
Don Leon impatiently; “I never should be able to 
pardon myself were I to expose your precious life to 
new danger ; for even though you should succeed in 
reaching the convent—which is not at all probable— 
do not imagine that the fury of the mob would respect 
even a sacred place if they believed it sheltered one 
of their selected victims. Here only—in this house 
only can you be safe; here where the power intrusted 
to me—and if that should not be sufficient, my life 
itself, and the lives ef all belonging to me, are devoted 
to your protection.” 

While the governor thus spoke, new messengers 
arrived with fresh tidings, and every word went like 
a dagger to the heart of Deborah, for each announced 
new horrors, and she momentarily expected to hear 
the name of her father among those of the murdered ; 
her knees trembled beneath her, and fear would have 
deprived her of sensation, had not the presence of Don 
Leon, and the dread with which it inspired her, kept 
alive the feeble remains of her strength. Carried 
rather than led, she was conveyed to a chamber in the 
back part of the house, and intrusted to the care of a 
female servant. 

Don Leon, though with secret reluctance, now de- 
parted to take measures to restore the tranquillity of 
the city. 


@ 


All that the heart of a maiden feels, who, in the 
midst of unheard of events, trembles for all that she 
holds dearest upon earth, and to whom the appearances 
of security with which she is herself surrounded 
are more alarming than the manifestations of open 
and impeDding peril, now distracted the breast of De- 





borah. Assailed by tenfold anxiety, and tortured by 
the horrid picture of her fancy, she beheld her hope 
gradually vanishing with every moment that her {. 
ther’s arrival wes delayed; and the efforts with which 
she strove to maintain her remaining strength, brought 
alternate flushes of cold and heat over her delicat 
frame, without the relief of a single tear, for her jp. 
most soul was bound up by terror and alarm. 

Isabella, her attendant, saw with deep compassign 
the sufferings of the lady intrusted to her charge; she 
tried to comfort her, and spoke of the zeal with whic) 
Don Leon had exerted himself for her safety. “Alas!” 
exclaimed Deborah, “ what signifies my own safety \, 
me, if my father has been given up to the barbarians’ 
How much better would it have been for me, ha; 
they murdered me also in his arms, that I might hay. 
dared to present myself led by his hand before my 
Heavenly Judge! Of what crime can they accux 
him? What indeed have been the crimes of all tho 
whose lives are now sacrificed by the frantic mob’ 
Is it a crime not to be an ancient Christian —Wh 
is more ancient than the faith of the Jewish nation; 
or who earlier worshipped tbe true God in their ten. 
ples?’ Were they not on that account the selected 
people of God ; and are not the patriarchs gone to Go 
in their ancient venerable faith? Were Enoch ani 
Elias old Christians? Yet did not God take them w 
alive into his kingdom ‘—If there is only one {faith 
which gives a right to heaven, where is there om 
which may claim this prerogative with a higher tore 
than that of the people whom God himself led through 
the desert—for whom he wrote commandments with 
his own finger—and who, even now, though s9 he: 
vily oppressed, still worship the one living God of the: 
fathers ?” 

Struck with astonishment, Isabella listened to se: 
timents, which, in the enthusiasm of an indignatin 
excited to a feverish pitch, flowed almost unconsciously 
from the lips of Deborah: “ Lovely lady,” cried she, 
“ what do 1 hear you say? If a stranger had hear 
you utter those words in these dreadful times, you 
fate would have been sealed. Even Don Leon hin- 
self would not be able to protect you, if you despise! 
his creed.” 

Whilst Isabella thus spoke, Deborah for the fim 
time cast her looks upon her attendant, and was su 
prised by the sight of her graceful form. The fire 0! 
her black eyes, over which delicately arched eyebrows 
were pencilled, was softened by an expression of be 
nevolence and of silent melancholy which played 
upon her high forehead and around her exquisitely 
formed lips ; her-complexion, naturally dark, was now 
heightened by the rising blush with which interest 
and compassion had suffused her cheeks; her shap? 
was slender and delicate; her motions quick but ele- 
gant; her whole features and manners bespoke at 
Eastern origin. As when, in the midst of a frightful 
dream, the sound of a friendly voice comes from afat 
upon our ear, and raises our courage to struggle with 
the illusion, which yet for a long while refuses to yield 
to our efforts, so Deborah felt a secret awakening of 
confidence in the presence of this interesting being, 
and that voice, in which she could distinguish a well 
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known harmonious cadence, gave to her, she knew 
not why, @ presentiment of comfort. 

In reply to Isabella, Deborah spoke more calmly: 
« May Heaven preserve me from despising the faith 
of any one! But the abuse which these men make 
of their belief, in which what is most sacred serves as 
a pretext for cruelty and blood-thirstiness—to abhor 
this, no power on earth shall prevent me! Can it be 
the duty of Christians to crush entirely the broken 
reed—to trample with horses and chariots on a nation 
already prostrate in the dust? Or can a people be 
rejected by God and given up to the most inhuman 
treatment, merely because they have been unfortu- 
nate?” 

Isabella raised her eyes and hands to heaven, then 
bending gently towards Deborah, she took her by the 
hand—her lips opened, but she seemed struggling to 
repress the words which rose to her utterance. “In 
this country, also,” continued Deborah, with an ani- 
mated voice, “a foreign creed once reared its victo- 
rious front—here, upon the banks of the Tagus, now 
adorned only with convents and Christian churches, 
once shone gorgeous mosques, while Islamism was 
proclaimed to the people from a thousand minarets. 
Christianity had then taken refuge among the moum 
tains, where it hid itself before the sword of the con- 
queror; and was the oppressed faith then less true for 
that? Did Power and Faith then occupy the same 
throne? And if it were a blasphemy to say so, must 
not the heart revolt when man in any case presumes 
to constrain the conscience of his fellows, and to en- 
force his own faith by cruelty!” 

Whilst Deborah was thus speaking, the fate of the 
persecuted race presented itself in vivid colors to her 
fancy, and with it the remembrance of the blood- 
stained history of an earlier time; a flood of tears 
streamed from her cheeks and over her heaving bosom; 
Isabella too wept, and, kneeling before Deborah, raised 
her tearful eyes towards heaven, hid her face again 
in her folded hands, and sobbed aloud, as if some pain- 
ful remembrances were pressing upon her heart. 

Thus passed the night, and the morning dawned. 
There had been perpetual hurrying to and fro in the 
house all night; with day-break all became silent; 
the servants had retired to rest, and only four eyes, 
moist with tears, at this hour greeted the return of 
light. 


Whilst Manuel was seated before his master’s villa, 
pondering on the steps he should next take, and un- 
able to resolve, he suddenly felt the grasp of a man 
on his shoulder, who, on his looking up, thus accosted 
him: “Heaven be thanked you are still alive! I called 
just now at your master’s counting-room, where every 
one is usually early astir, and, not finding you there, 
I rau hither at full speed to inquire for Donna Debo- 
rah.” Manuel started up, and seizing his old Dutch 
friend, Peter Janssen, by both arms, eagerly asked 
him, “ Do you know any thing about my miaster?—Is 
he still alive?—where shall I find him?—Oh speak, I 
Pray you, my dear—good friend !’—*« You will not 


allow me to edge in a word,” answered Jansen, wiping 
his forehead ; “ it is just to inform you about him that 
I have sought you out—But what a night! I never 
thought I should live to witness such doings.” 

Manuel stood as upon burning coals, while the 
heavy Dutchman kept wiping and fanning himself:— 
“TI conjure you,” cried he, “to tell me in a single 
word, whether he still lives!”"—* He was alive yes- 
terday evening,” replied Janssen, “and had been res- 
cued from the hands of the murderers: Verporien— 
God bless him—managed that.” 

When Manuel heard that his master was yet in life, 
he threw himself upon the neck of honest Janssen, 
and exclaimed, “ God be praised for his mercy! Hav- 
ing saved my dear master, he will also have protected 
Deborah.” —* Saved your master indeed is,” continued 
Janssen, and carried off in the Magellone: so far all 
is well; but he was ill—very ill.” Janssen now told 
him that having gone the preceding evening on board 
the Magellone to transact some business, the tidings 
of the tumult reached the ship at that moment, and 
directly afierwards old Acuesta was carried on board 
in a deep swoon. Verporten had immediately sent 
some of his people to Acuesta’s villa to inform his 
daughter of what had happened, and, if possible, to 
convey her on board the Magellone; but the uproar 
in the town, and the barricading of the streets, pre- 
vented these messengers from pursuing a direct path 
to the house, and it was not till a late hour that they 
reached it. On coming opposite the door, they per- 
ceived a drunken rabble issuing frem it, and heard 
one of them say: “ We shall get the old Jew yet, and 
his daughter he shall never find again, as sure as my 
name is Elenriquez; I have conveyed her into a safe 
keeping.” 

“ From these words,” continued Janssen, “ our men 
concluded that the young lady had been conveyed 
away, Heaven knows how and whither. We then 
returned with this intelligence. Verporten hesitated 
what next to do; at last, it appeared to him, that the 
course he had previously resolved on was the best, 
and that he ought not to neglect a certainty for an 
uncertainty, but try to save one friend at least. To 
me he gave it in charge to seek for you, Don Manuel, 
to look after the property of our friend. ‘The fate 
of his daughter,’ he added, ‘ lies in the hands of God ; 
[ hope she is in safety; perhaps Manuel has rescued 
her from her danger; at least you will, with his help, 
endeavor to discover her present abode, and then, be 
guided by your own prudence in the rest.’ With 
these words, we shook hands, and I went ashore; and 
while yet upon my way hither I saw the ship, in 
company with two others, get under weigh. She is a 
beautiful vessel, the Magellone, and a capital sailer.” 

The latter part of this recital had plunged Manuel 
into deep thought: “ Henriquez you say was the name 
of the man who spoke of Deborah having been carried 
off”’—“So our messenger heard him name him- 
self.”—“ Oh then, every thing is clear. I know this 
Henriquez, he is Don Leon’s right hand, and ready 
for every daring enterprise; a neighbor told our Go- 
mez—poor fellow he also perished last night—that 








Deborah had been carried off by some unknown peo- 
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ple, who appeared to be servants of the governador; 
and so it is all clear. Don Leon has had extensive 
dealings with us; we ever treated him with the great- 
est disinterestedness, and I do not doubt that he has 
in his gratitude contrived to save the most precious 
treasure my master possesses; let us go instantly, if 
you can, to learn the truth; or, what may be still 
better—return you to the counting-house where busi- 
ness demands your presence; I can look after the 
other matters myself; if I am fortunate, as I hope to 
be, | will come to you, and we shall concert our next 
steps together.’ 


Having parted with his friend, Manuel soon reach. 
ed the heuse of Don Leon. He mounted the staircase 
without meeting a single creature, and was much 
alarmed at finding all deserted, before he perceived 
one of Deborah’s maids asleep upon an ottoman in the 
antichamber. At the sight of the well-known counte- 
nance, his heart beat so violently, that he was scarcely 
able to pronounce her name; and when she opened 
her eyes, and he had heard that Deborah was there, 
he conjured her, with an earnestness that betrayed 
more of the state of his heart than he was aware, to 
bring him into the presence of her mistress: “ And 
that she may not doubt,” added he, “ that it is a friend 
who wishes to see her, give her this ring which she 
yesterday entrusted to me.” 

The damsel departed—a door opened—and Manuel 
perceived Deborah seated upon an ottoman; she was 
without her veil, and looked paler than he had seen 
her the day before. His first words intimated the 
safety of her father; Deborah hastily rose from her 
seat and walked forward with outstretched arms to 
meet him, but suddenly stopped short, and then, drop- 
ping upon her knees, raised her eyes and hands to 
heaven and gave to God the offering of her tears—for 
she could not yet find utterance for her soul in words, 
Manuel hesitated whether to communicate to her all 
the information he possessed; but as she pressed 
him with hasty interrogatives, he gave her the whole 
history, softening only his description of the situation 
in which Acuesta had reached the port. 

During this recital, Isabella was attentively consi- 
dering the ring on every side, and by placing it in 
full light, endeavoring to decypher the characters in 
the interior of the circlet. Suddenly she appeared 
lost in wonder and astonishment, and returning the 
ring to Deborah, said to her: “ Can you tell me Donna 
Deborah, where you got this ring ’’—* It was be- 
queathed to me by my mother, who wore it as a re- 
membrance of a dear and unfortunate friend, and 
parted with it only upon her death bed.”—‘“And was 
it here,” inquired Isabella, a deep glow crimsoning 
her cheeks—*“ was it here your mother had this 
friend ?’”—*« No;” answered Deborah, astonished and 
almost impatient—it was in Antwerp, where I was 
born ; but they were both natives of this country, and 
being strangers in the Netherlands, had become strong- 
ly attached to each other. When compelled to sepa- 
rate after years of intimate friendship, they exchanged 





their rings as memorials of their mutual love. but 
what does this concern you?” 

Isabella could no longer restrain herself; she {e|) 
upon her knees before Deborah, seized her hands, ang 
bedewing them with tears, exclaimed: “Oh Allah! 
that friend was my mother; this ring was hers—je, 
name is engraved in the inner part in Moorish cho. 
racters—Roano di Lugano—that was the name of my 
poor mother—Isabella Lugano is mine; and here, upon 
the other side, this setting contains the eld confession 
of faith of my noble ancestors: La elaho alla Alla) 

« There is no God but God.’” 

Deborah, who now very well remembered having 
frequently heard the name of Roana from the lips 0 
her beloved mother, raised the weeping Isabella {rom 
the ground, and pressed her to her heart with ihe 
tenderness of an ancient friend :—*“ Your mother was 
called Bertranda,” said Isabella. “ How ofien my 
poor unfortunate mother pronounced that name! How 
much she longed to return to her arms! Alas, had 
they never parted, that dreadful fate would never haye 
overtaken her, and I should not have been left so 
lonely and forsaken in the world.” 

Manuel, who had not lost a word of this conversa. 
tion, drew a step nearer, and said: “ Excuse, Donna 
Isabella, a question which has not been prompted by 
unreasonable curiosity: what was the fate of your 
mother?” 

Isabella, who in the emotion of her mind had en- 
tirely forgotten the presence of a third party, stared 
full upon Manuel, afraid perhaps of having incav- 
tiously revealed so dangerous a secret. But when 
she looked into his open countenance, which bore no 
trace of guile, she spoke without farther restraint :— 

“ You have perhaps heard of a persecution which 
took place about twenty years ago against the Moorish 
inhabitants of this country: free permission to leave 
the kingdom had been granted to them, nor were they 
prohibited from carrying their property along with 
them ; but when the king saw a greater number than 
he had expected avail themselves of this liberty and 
much treasure about to be withdrawn from the coun- 
try, he retracted his royal word, and commanded to 
spare neither violence nor flattery in winning these 
unfortunate people from their faith. Very few com- 
plied with his wishes; some fled secretly, leaving be- 
hind them all their wealth ; others hid themselves in 
the mountains, where they wandered about forlorn 
and solitary. A cavern in the ravines of Estrella 
sheltered my parents and their four children, of whom 
I was the eldest. My father died there of grief and 
want, afier having made incredible exertions to save 
us; and my mother was nearly sharing the same fate, 
when two monks entered our abode of misery and 
horror, each of them bearing in one hand a cross, and 
food in the other; they wished to save us they said, 
and alleged that compassion for our distress had 
brought them thither. We children greedily snatched 
at the bread; but before they gave it up to us, they 
presented us the crucifix to kiss; to my mother also it 
was offered, and when she through weakness, or per- 
haps in compassion to us, did not turn away from it— 
it was taken for an abjuration of her faith. We were 
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then plaeed in a wagon, and conducted in triumph to 
the city—Every circumstance,” continued [sabella, 
“of that fatal return is yet fresh before my eyes. In front 
of the church of the Dominicans, where we alighted, 
we found several of our companions in misfortune— 
who had been laid hold of in the same manner as 
we were—surrounded by a great crowd of spectators, 
of whom a few showed us compassien, but the greater 
part viewed our unfortunate condition with indiffer- 
ence, and to some our sorrows aflorded amusement. 
My mother was seated upon the ground, holding her 
youngest children in her arms, and we stood with our 
hands clasped around her neck: the crowd of the 
people, the noise, the moanings of the cther prisoners, 
and the preaching of the monks from the sieps of the 
church—all this has left an ineffaceable impression 
upon my mind. At length the Siate alguazils, pre- 


ceded by a monk, made their way through the crowd; | 


at the command of the monk, we children were seized, 
and though we clung to our mother and screamed 
aloud, they tore us from her. As she hastened after 
us, the king came riding down the street accompanied 
bysome of his grandees, and my mother threw herself 
into his way, and called aloud for mercy and the res- 
titution of her children. He looked down upon her 
with darkened brows, and, just as his proud steed 
reared, said in angry tone: ‘Lead this mad woman 
into a convent, and let her be instructed there till she 
regains her reason; as for her children, let them be 
taken to the appointed place.’ After issuing these 
commands, he spurred his horse forward, but when I 
saw my mother in danger of being trampled down, I 
burst from my keeper, and threw myself upon her, 
and we lay upon the ground convulsively grasping 
each other, while the Alguazils beat us without mercy, 
and tried to tear us apart. Something like compassion 
now moved the heart of the king, for he commanded 
them to spare my mother, remarking: ‘Even a dog 
will resist if you would take its young from it:’ and 
with these words he rode off. We were now separated 
with somewhat less violence, and conveyed away each 
to a different place. My unhappy mother I never 
saw again—grief quickly finished her life—nor my 
poor brothers and sisters. Alas! I probably am left 
alone to weep for all.” 

Deborah during this recital had taken Isabella in 
her arms and given free course to her tears; but Ma- 
nuel, in whose eyes also the drops trembled, now in- 
quired if one of her brothers was not called Zamor. 
At this question Isabella started up in agitation; but 
before she could reply, the youth threw himself upon 
his knees beside her, and called out—*So you are my 
sister:”—“ You are not Zamor,” answered Isabella, 
pushing him gently from her; “ Zamor is no longer 
among the living; he was the nearest to me in age, 
and you are younger than I; he had black hair, to, 
and yours is auburn.”—* So it is,” replied Manuel, 
with a soft voice, while his gushing tears bedewed 
her hands; “I am Osmyn, the youngest of your bro- 
thers; I reeeived the name of Manuel di Lassolado 
from a poor, but noble-minded man, who saved me 
from the deepest misery, and who bequeathed to me 
his name. Yes! I am that Osmyn whom you have 








lulled so ofien to sleep with tales and sweet songs’ 
and who loved you almost more than his mother 
How long has all this been effaced from my memory! 
But your voice has brought it back—names, sounds, 
features, every thing. Oh, Isabella, do not deny your 
brother!” 

Isabella seemed to hesitate for a moment, and hung 
with a doubiful and inquiring gaze upon Manuel’s 
features ; but Deborah said : “ Do not doubt his word; 
it must be true: Manuel is incapable of deceiving any 
one.” Isabella then threw herself into the arms of her 
brother, and mingled her tears with his; and all the 
dangers of the present, and the terrors of the future, 
vanisked in the happiness of this unlooked-for meet- 


ing. 


Whilst both brother and sister gave themselves up 
to their feelings, and Deborah praised the ways of 
Providence in silent admiration, the tramp of horses 
sounded from the street, and words of altercation were 
heard. It was a division of the militia inquiring for 
the governador and desiring his orders. When they 
were told that he was not at home, and that nobody 
knew where he was, they rode off muttering to them- 
selves. This incident at once awoke the party within 
to the consciousness of their present condition. Manuel 
was again recalled to the thought of the business on 
which he had originally come, and Deborah to the 
recollection that she was in the power of Don Leon. 
When that name resounded from the street, she cast 
a look full of anxiety upon Isabella and seized her 
hand: “I wonder,” said Isabella, who guessed what 
was passing in her mind, “ where he lingers; but 
whatever may detain him, you may believe that the 
extremest impatience will urge him hither, and that 
as soon as he is left to himself he will hasten home. 
I am not the confidant of his feelings, heaven be 
thanked! A mere chance has now brought me near 
you—but I know that he loves you with the whole 
strength of his impetuous soul, and I tremble at the 
thought that you are in his power. "Twas for his 
own, not for your sake that he rescued you.” 

At these words Deborah grew pale, and cast her 
eyes timidly around her, as if seeking for shelter from 
some imminent danger. ‘* Since it is so,” said Manuel, 
“nothing remains for us but the most rapid flight. 
His absence is perhaps a sign from heaven; do not 
wait his return, for however great his power may be 
over all the town, still it is here that it is most to be 
dreaded. Perhaps we may succeed in finding our 
way out of the house; for the rest, [ shall provide. 
Trust to me, Donna Deborah, and be assured, that ex- 
cept your venerable father, you have not a more 
faithful friend upon earth than me.” 

Manuel uttered these words in a firm voice, although 
a blush suffused his cheek while he spoke. It was 
impossible to deny him one’s confidence. Deborah 
sunk beside the ottoman upon her knees, and Sowing 
her head, prayed in silent devotion, then rose hastily, 
and said with great composure : “I follow you; God» 
who led his people througt. he desert, will not forsake 
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me.”—“ T also follow you!” exclaimed Isabella ; “ my 
fate is bound up in yours; it is not for no purpose that 
God has here re-united us.” 

Manuel having stepped out to reconnoitre what was 
going on in the house, was informed by Deborah's 
servant, who was keeping watch in the anti-chamber, 
that two or three messengers had arrived, one after 
the other, and had spoken in a low tone with Don 
Leon’s servants ; she had heard the king once named, 
but nothing farther; the servants, she added, seemed 
to be in great consternation, and were gone off one by 
one. Returning with these news, Manuel exclaimed, 
“Oh! joyful tidings! The way is free ; let us not de- 
lay a moment.” Sod taking the hands of the veiled 
and trembling maidens, he drew them after him. 
With quick steps they hurried on; and Don Leon's 
house already lay at a great distance behind them, 
before any of them dared to speak. Deborah's servant 
followed close behind her mistress 


Dread of Don Leon, whose patroles were now mov- 
ing in every direction, determined the resolution of 
the fugitives. They could not doubt that he would 
employ every means for discovering them, and that 
he had ample opportunity of doing so ; and, therefore, 
they instantly resolved to leave a country, the soil of 
which was soaked with the blood of their friends, and 
seemed to be thirsting for theirown. Deborah's only 
Wish was to be once more restored to her father, and 
Isabella had no other desire than te renew, with De- 
borah, at the side of her brother, and in the country 
of her youth, the tender friendship which had once 
united their mothers. 

For the execution of this plan some preparations 
were necessary, which were likely to detain them till 
the fall of night; and to escape Don Leon's scouts, it 
was also desirable that they should have the shelter 
of darkness. “ If you could but resolve,” said Manuel 
“to live one day in the midst of poverty, I know where 
you might be concealed from every eye; the place is 
nigh at hand, and—what at this moment is of equal 
value—it is beyond the town.” The maidens gave 
themslves up to his guidance, and soon reached a re- 
tired hut, the exterior appearance of which bespoke 
the poverty of its inhabitants. By a low door they 
entered stocping into a dark court, upon the walls of 
which hung some fishing nets and cruives—-the mise- 
rable implements of a fisherman who occupied the 
lower part of the little dwelling. Here Manuel, hav- 
ing ascertained that there was no one in the house, 
directed them to remain concealed til! night-fall, before 
which he promised to return from the city. He then 
hastened back to make farther arrangements for their 
flight. 


There was still a great stir in the city; but the 
scene had changed, and, in place of the wild rage of 
an inflamed mob, dread of the ruling authorities now 
prevailed. Every where were seen pickets, mounted 





—— a, 
or on foot, patroling the streets, or leading away tg 
prison the rioters whom they had seized in the act of 
pillaging; a few solitary monks were also visihjc 
skulking away in their alarm by the sides of tix 
houses, and making wide circuits to avoid the armej 
troops ; the rest of the people seemed silently pursuing 
their accustomed business. It was now apparent tha: 
measures had been taken to prevent a new explosior 
of popular fury and a repetition of the horrors of the 
preceding day. 

Manuel found every thing in the counting-house a: 
he had left it the night before, and even somewha 
better than he had anticipated. The warehouse jp. 
deed stood open—many articles had been damaged 
and still more stolen—goods with which queens might 
wel! have adorned themselves lay scattered about and 
trodden in the mire of the court-yard—but the count. 
ing-room, which was protected by iron bars, had not 
been touched. He opened it hastily, and deposited 
the books, accounts, and papers, in a chest, into which 
he also put a valuable casket of pearls and jewels 

After arranging these matters, Manuel went to his 
friend, Peter Janssen, and committed to his fidelity 
whatever he was unable to carry away, with directions 
to preserve it till he received farther instructions. « [ 
have only one piece of business more,” added he— 
‘the most important and sacred of all, Deborah has 
been found; she was in Don Leon’s hands—buit she 
has escaped him for the moment, yet how easily may 
his creatures succeed in seizing her again! This 
night is fixed upon for our flight; our way lies to Ant 
werp, where [ hope to find my beloved master, and to 
gladden him with the restitution of his precious trea- 
sure in the person of his daughter.” 

“Heaven be thanked,” said Janssen, “ that the 
jewels and the daughter also are so far safe! Don 
Leon is a had characiter—as I had intended to tell you 
before—and you have every thing to fear from him 
if he discovers your traces. The worst is that the 
priests are as much at his command as the soldiers, 80 
that it is difficult to keep any thing hidden from him; 
you will do well therefore by all means to hasten 
your flight—but then, the misfortune is, that the port 
has been barricaded for some hours, and the ships are 
forbidden to sail till far:her orders. They are also to 
undergo a search for the discovery of the goods which 
were carried off in the course of yesterday's riot.” 

“Then we must go by land,” said Manuel. 

“ That would do very well,” replied Janssen, “ but 
think of the distance, and how many dangers threaten 
you, were you to undertake such a journey with wo- 
men under your charge. I should hardly like to un- 
dertake it with them even by water; the mountains 
are full of desperate marauders, and bands of disarmed 
soldiers are roaming about on the Spanish territory, 
who are still worse—how it goes on in France we 
all know. I would therefore advise you to hire mules 
and set out this very night to the coast. When you 
have reached it you are safe. The embargo cannot 
last longer than two or three days; during that time ! 
will secure berths for you in the Mermaid, captain 
Tromp, which is ready to sail. He will take you on 
board at the Cabo da Rocca—wait there for him. Now 
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go look after the business you have in hands, and 
jeave me to manage the rest. My best greetings to 
Acuesta, if you find him still alive—as I hope you 
will, the dear old man—and tel] him that at all times 
{am soul and body at his command.” 

After taking leave of his honest friend, and reeom- 
nending him to the guardianship of heaven, Manuel 
pastened down the street, endeavoring to recollect 
whatever might be useful to the ladeis now under his 
protection ; but as he was turning the corner of a 
street, a female servant stopped his hurried steps: “I 
was just on the way to your house to seek you,” whis- 
gered she hastily; “ Donna Eleonora desires you to 
come to her—-she has important matters to reveal 
jy you=but she begs you not to delay a moment, 
or you may have cause to repent it."—“I have no 
time at present,” answered Manuel, who dreaded some 
stratagem on the part of that cunning woman ; “ press- 
ing business demands my attention—excuse me, then.” 
With these words he was about to preceed on his way, 
but the girl placed herself before him, and taking him 
ly the arm, said: “ As you hope to be saved, Don 
Manuel, or ever to succeed in any thing upon which 
your happiness depends, despise not the request of my 
wfortunate mistress! Mark you—never will you 


know peace again if you disregard this request!” 
When a reflecting man is engaged in any perilous 
eterprise, every casual event—every word, assumes 
i prophetic signification with him. Thus the words 
ofthe maid at this moment fell upon his heart witha 
deep import; he felt himself overcome by them, and 


hllowed her without farther resistance to the residence 
of Eleonora. 

The door of her room being gently opened, Manuel 
could searcely distinguish in the twilight the outline 
of a female form which lay extended upon a couch, 
with her countenance turned towards the wall. It 
was Eleonora; but how altered from what he had 
wen her yesterday! A deadly paleness covered her 
once blooming countenance, over which her raven 
hair lay in dishevelled locks—her fixed eye seemed 
‘0 be staring upon vacuity—and it was not till she 
had shaded the locks from her forehead, which was 
covered with cold perspiration, that she said, as if 
awakening from a deep slumber : “ Is it you, Manuel? 
give me your hand ; but look not with such wildness 
and astonishment upon me, otherwise I cannot speak 
19 you.” 

Manuel gave her his hand—she seized it hastily— 
hers was cold and moist like the hand of a dying 
person. “ What ails you, Donna Eleonora?” said he; 

but be brief, for I am in great haste.” 

“And T also,” interrupted Eleonora, convulsively 
gasping his hand; “my stay is but short—they have 
murdered your master,” she added after a short pause, 
“is it not so? and Deborah—”’ 

“My master has not perished,” replied Manuel, 
‘and his daughter also I hope is safe. Do not give 
yourself any uneasiness about them.” 

“She is in Don Leon’s hands,” cried Eleonora, look- 
ug wildly upon him; “that is to say, she is ruined 
forever! Detest me! Curse me! I have betrayed 
aer to him ; upon my head fall her ruin, and the blood 





of her father! Oh the perjured man—the hypocrite! 
I loved him—loved him to madness, and he betrayed 
me! I thought it was ia his zeal for religion that he 
sought information from me, and so I quieted my con- 
science while I betrayed my friend. Perhaps even 
now she is lost—that angel of beauty and kindness !— 
given up to the most abandoned villany! Alas! how 
could I trust the black-hearted traitor! How love him !” 

Manuel now relieved from any suspicions of treach- 
ery, replied : “ You are mistaken, Donna Eleonora, if 
you believe Deborah lost; she is no longer in Don 
Leon’s hands—she has been saved by her good angel.” 

Eleonora stared incredulously upon him: “ You 
have ever been an upright man,” said she in milder 
accents ; “I could have loved you above all men, but 
that villain Leon held me in his snares. You now 
only wish to comfort me, seeing me so miserable.” 

When Manuel repeated his assurances, the unfor- 
tunate woman seemed to be struck with still deeper 
despair. She wrung her hands, tore her hair, and 
struck her forehead with her clenched fist; her ex- 
clamations, and a few words which fell from her pale 
lips, convinced the horror-struck Manuel, that, hear- 
ing how Deborah had been carried off, she had, in the 
fury cf her jealousy, despatched some resolute fellows 
to revenge her upon the perfidious Leon, and had then, 
overwhelmed by the horrors of repentance and despair 
poisoned herself. 

He was about to hasten for a physician, but she 
held him back :—* All help comes too late; death 
burns within me, and | have still a confession to 
make.”—She covered her eyes with her hands as she 
spoke: “ You also have betrayed. Intimidated by 
dreadful threats, I watched and discovered you—you 
are marked in black—the sword is hanging over your 
head—flight alone can save you—make use of these 
hours of alarm, and delay not. Heaven be thanked 
I have discharged my conscience towards you and 
can now die more calmly! But tell me, before you 
go—tell me, if you can, that you do not abhor me; 
or, if you cannot, that you have at least compassion 
for me, and that you pardon me.” 

She held his hand between both of hers and look- 
ed imploringly upon him: “ You have fallen into bad 
hands, Eleonora,’ he replied: “ wicked men have 
seduced you by the abuse of the most sacred things ; 
therefore, believe me, I feel a deep compassion for 
you, and do not lay to your charge the injuries which 
you had intended me for the sake of your betrayer. 
God, I trust, will overrule every thing for the best ; 
and so I part with you, thanking you for the warning 
which you have given me; but while you desire my 
safety, think also of your own eternal welfare, and 
what 1s before you.” 

With these words Manuel gave her his hand. She 
took a plain geld ring from her finger and put it upon 
his: “ Heaven and all the saints be with you!” cried 
she sobbing, and then hid her countenance in the bed 
clothes and wept aloud. Manuel hastened with a 
heavy heart down the street; the pale features of the 
expiring woman continually haunted his recollection, 
and melted his inmost heart with a compassion before 
which even the memory of her crimes gave way. 
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The last rays of day had sunk into the ocean, and 
the night had already strewn the sky with stars as 
with flowers, when Manuel conducted an arriero with 
his four mules to the fisherman’s hut. On his way he 
met the fisherman himself, an old and tried acquaint- 
ance, to whom he explained the situation of affairs and 
his designs, and who immediately requested permission 
to accompany him abroad. “ Do you know,” said he, 
“T also have several reasons for undertaking a jour 
ney; take me with you—I stand my man.” 

Manuel, who had three women to protect, and 
knew but too well how little dependence was to be 
placed upon the arriero in the case of an affray, ac- 
cepted the fisherman’s offer without hesitation, and 
hastened to announce his arrival and the preparations 
for flight. A few minutes sufficed to arrange the 
cavalcade which then set out silently but quicky. 
The arriero went first, followed by Manuel, Deborah 
and Isabella rode beside each other, and behind them 
came the maid-servant with the luggage; the fisher- 
man was sent out in every direction to reconnoitre 
the way. After they had left the city behind them, 
Manuel gave his place to the servant, and walked 
sometimes before and sometimes at the side of the 
ladies, generally addressing himself to his newly 
found sister. While the three travellers were thus 
engaged in friendly conversation, Deborah felt that 
Isabella became all the dearer to her by the love 
which she manifested to her brother; for that she 
loved this brother, she knew not yet, or did not con- 
fess it to herself. But Manuel knew why his heart 
beat so wildly while near Deborah, and why he felt 


so happy when her eyes met his, or when she ad- 


dressed herself to him. If she called him ‘dear Ma- 
nuel,’ these words sounded like the tones of an Eolian 
harp within his breast, and it seemed as if the angels 
of heaven were opening the gates of paradise to him, 
and as if thence al! light and all harmony streamed 
over him. Never before had Deborah appeared so 
beautiful as during this serene night; never had her 
figure seemed so slender and lofiy, or her motions so 
easy and graceful; he thought that the very stars 
smiled through their eyes of love upon her, while the 
night cleared up around them, and the breeze blew 
softly and refreshingly upon their path. Happy youth, 
whose lot it was thus to save and protect his beloved! 
1f you knew how she is listening to your every word 
—how her silent gratitude kindles her unconscious 
love—what delight she feels in gazing upon your open 
countenance and guileless eyes: but you know it not 
—you have no presentiment of it—and happy as you 
are in your present enjoyment, you would be over- 
whelmed with ecstasy could you believe that the 
lovely one would ever respond to your affection with 
all the strength of her devoted soul! 

Whilst the travellers entertained themselves in this 
manner, and more with silent thoughts than audible 
words, the fisherman had fallen into close conversation 
with the arriero, regarding the events of the preceding 
night. The latter who had just returned from a jour- 
ney, had obtained only some brief and imperfect ac- 
counts of it; the fisherman therefore painted in lively 
colors the scenes he had witnessed, and his description 


of the injury and devastation which had fallen upog 
a great number of flourishing families would hay, 
torn the hearts of our travellers, if the narrator jy 
not been too distant from them to be overheard. 

“T too was obliged to assist in some of their pro. 
ceedings,” continued the fisherman ; “ but truly it was 
not with my good will. I was standing at the corne; 
of a street looking on the mischief, when the gardene; 
of the Dominicans seized me and dragged me into , 
warehouse—I believe it was that of the rich Acuest, 
—and bade me load myself with as much as | was 
able to bear, and deposit my burden in the conven). 
Ten times, perhaps, was I obliged to pass back ang 
forward, till the warehouse was empty and the cella, 
of the convent full. I do not know whether they jn. 
tend to carry all their merchandise to the market, o; 
whether they mean to bestow it upon their own good 
friends. But this was not all: tired of my labor, | 
became anxious to get away to see my poor sister, by; 
on asking my wages I was forbidden to depart. | 
now observed a singular uneasiness about them, arising 
I suppose, from a report which had been whispered, 
that the king was violently incensed at what had hap. 
pened, and was desirous of tracing the plunderers; 
they probably dreaded that I would betray them, and 
wished to keep me a prisoner—nor perhaps would | 
have been the first that had been put out of the way 
by them when their credit was at stake—but I re. 
solved rather to lose my money than run the risk ; s 
I snatched the keys from the hands of the porter, and 
felled him to the ground with a blow. Thus I made 
my escape ; but I am sure they have marked me, and 
therefore it is that I have undertaken this journey.” 

The fisherman here paused till the rest of the party 
came up when he added : “ You have done well, Don 
Manuel, to get out of the way; the priests are vivlent- 
ly incensed against you, and made frequent inquiries, 
in the course of the night, if you had not been caught; 
[I know not what charge they have against you.” 

At these words the ladies entreated their guide to 
mount again, and pushed their mules faster forward, 
while those on foot running beside them, kept pace 
with the strong and spirited animals. 


The troop now entered the valley which opens to- 
wards Cascais, from whence the distance was bu 
short to Rocca, the final point of their journey. A 
fresher breeze already announced the morning-dawn, 
and the tops of the cypresses and palm-trees began 10 
rustle more audibly, when Isabella’s spirited mule 
suddenly erected its ears, and wild and threatening 
words were heard issuing from a ravine on the righi. 
Manuel leaped from his saddle, and hastened with « 
drawn sword in his hand to the scene of altercation, 
having charged the fisherman not to leave the ladies. 
The cries for help ceased just as Manuel entered 
the ravine, in which he saw a man lying upon the 
ground, whom two others were engaged in plunder- 
ing. A stunning blow with the flat of his sword an 





nounced his presence to the nearest of the robbers: 
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put the other, with ready resolution, seized Manuel by 
the throat, and being instantly seconded by his com- 
mde who quickly recovered himself, would have 
overpowered him, if Deborah and her companions, 
with the vigilant fisherman at their side, had not made 
their appearance at the mouth of the ravine. Sur- 
prised at the unexpected sight, the robbers instantly 
fed, but in their flight, he whom Manuel had knock- 
ed down, hurled his dagger upon him, with so good 
an aita, that the blood was streaming from him when 
his friends came up to his aid. 

The consternation of the females at the sight cannot 
be described ; Isabella prevented herself from sinking 
fo the ground by leaning upon the fisherman; but 
Deborah threw her arm around the wounded youth, 
and strove to stanch the blood which flowed over his 
breast and shoulders—the point of the dagger had 
gazed his neck on one side, and separated a vein 
without penetrating deep. 

Isabella now lent her aid in binding up the wound 
of her brother; the fisherman meanwhile stepped up 
tothe murdered man, but on turning him over and 
causing the light to fall upon his countenance, he 
shrunk back with an expression of terror, exclaiming: 
“[s it possible! He here! Who would have imagined 
it(—-God have mercy upon his poor soul, he would 
need it much!” These and similar exclamations drew 
the attention of the rest to the stranger, whom they 
bed almost forgotten in their concern for Manuel, and 
their astonishment was not small when they discovered 
ia him Don Leon—the man at whose influence a few 
hours ago they had trembled as before an Omnipresent 
power. How he had come into this deserted moun- 
tain, and here found his death in so forlorn a situation, 
was difficult to imagine. It afierwards appeared that 
the king, enraged at the barbarities of the people and 
clergy, had directed his anger principally against Don 
Leon, who, instead of quelling the riot in time, as was 
his duty, had regarded it with indifference, and even 
made use of it for his own guilty purposes. In the 
course of the night he had been summoned before the 
king, who overwhelmed him with well-merited re- 
proach, and ordered him to be imprisoned, after 
threatening him with a severe examination. But all 
this had been done with the greatest secrecy, for the 
excited mob, and the powerful party of the governa- 
dor, were dreaded even in the palace of the monarch. 
On the road to prison he found means to escape; but 
while pursued by the anger of the king and the stings 
of his own conscience, he wandered over the moun- 
tains in search of an asylum, the hand of the Eternal 
Judge overtook him, and he fell under the daggers of 
the assassins whom the jealousy and revenge of 
Eleonora, as we hinted above, had armed against 
him. 

Before the party resumed their journey, Manuel 
and the fisherman made it their care to bury the mur- 
dered man, by deepening an adjoining hollow in the 
sil, in which they placed the corpse, and covered it 
with earth as well as circumstances would permit. 
The fisherman formed a cross with two sticks, and 
Planted it at the head of the body ; after which, having 


had meanwhile been comfortably browsing upon the 
luxuriant sward of the valley. 


Our travellers having recovered from their alarm, 
and satisfied themselves that the wound of Manuel 
was not dangerous, accomplished the rest of their 
journey without farther accident, and with the greater 
tranquillity, as they were now relieved from the dread 
of Don Leon's pursuit. 

At noon the cavalcade reached Cascais, and afier 
having taken some refreshment, they arrived about 
sunset at the Rocca. Here the fisherman led them to 
the hut of a friend who carried on the same trade with 
himself, and who, with his kind wife and two bloom- 
ing daughters, welcomed the strangers into his house 
as if they had been old acquaintances. They rested 
with much pleasure here, for all stood in need of re- 
freshment, and Manuel’s wound required repose ; he 
experienced no want of attention, but the tender in- 
terest manifested by Deborah, her conversation, and 
the love which she showed to his sister, proved the 
most efficacious medicine. After the lapse of three 
days, the ship destined for their conveyance made its 
appearance ; the arriero was sent back with letters to 
Janssen, and with him Deborah’s servant, who was 
frightened at the prospect of a sea-voyage, and whose 
place was supplied by one of the daughters of their 
host at the Rocca, who was attaehed to the young 
fisherman, and willing to follow her lover courage- 
ously to a foreign land. 

With prosperous omens they went on board. The 
sun rose in all his brightness and glory over the sea— 
a fresh breeze from the south-east filled the sails—the 
colors waved gaily in the blue sky—and rapidly, like 
a noble falcon the vessel flew over the calm expanse. 
Standing upon the deck, our travellers turned their 
looks once more upon the city spread out upon seven 
hills, with its palaces and towers gleaming through the 
mist, and when the promontory hid the magnificent 
theatre from their eyes, tears flowed down their 
cheeks, and their heaven-raised looks returned the 
homage of their gratitude to a protecting Providence. 
Such was the farewell they took of the beautiful but 
now blood-stained land of their fathers! 


The sun had nearly set, and the vesper-bells were 
ringing, when the Mermaid, commanded by Hugo 
Tromp, entered the harbor of Antwerp. With beating 
hearts our travellers went ashore ; and now, when the 
decisive moment was so near, hope yielded to fear, 
and indescribable anxiety awoke in the breast of De- 
borah. 

“Is the Magellone got in?” was the first question 
of Manuel to a Flemish porter who was loitering 
about upon the quay. The lethargic Fleming turned 
his head listlessly round and pointed with his hand in 
the same direction: Manuel's eye followed in the line 





Hild a short prayer, all returned to their mules, which 


marked out, and perceived the fair Magellone glitter- 
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ing with her newly gilded hair in the evening sun; 
all was animation upon her deck, which was covered 
with casks and chests, and a loaded boat was just 
putting-off from her for the shore. Manuel flew to 
the spot of its landing, and the maidens hastened after 
him; but before they could overtake him, he had ob- 
tained the longed-for intelligenee : “ He lives!” cried 
he; “ your father lives, and has no other wish but to 
behold you again. Oh, merciful heaven, | shall again 
see my dear master, and you your beloved father!” 
Full of this joyful hope they hastened to the house 
which the sailors pointed out to them. Manuel pre- 
ceded them. He found his master in company with 
Verporten; he was still pale and reclining upon a 
couch, but out of danger. Manuel’s entrance, and the 
joyful message which he brought from his daughter, 
seemed at once to restore him to strength ; he imme- 
diately raised himself up in his seat, his cheeks glow- 
ing with joy, and with beaming eyes he sat awaiting 
his daughter’s arrival. In a few minutes Deborah 
was kneeling at his couch. He listened to the history 
of her anxious days—the dangers by which she had 
been threatened—Manuel’s faithful services—and 
Isabella’s unexpected discovery of a beloved brother ; 
and when he had heard her story, he raised his eyes 
and hands to heaven, thanked God for the great hap- 
piness which had fallen to his lot, and pressed alter- 
nately the beloved daughter and brother and sister to 
his heart: “How marvellous and dark are the ways 
of providence!” exclaimed Acuesta. “Long years 
have I been searching for these dear children of my 
unfortunate friend—pursuing with vain exertion every 
trace of their existence, while that which I so much 
desired to behold was before mine eyes! I might 





have almost divined in the love which attracted me 
towards you, Manuel, that yon belonged to me by 
other ties than I knew ; and how often, Isabella, in 
the house of Donna Seraphina, have I fondly gazed on 
your loveliness without thinking that what seemed to 
me so friendly and well-known in your features was 
a remembrance of my beloved friend Roana. Now 
those who have been divided by misfortune, haya 
been reunited by misfortune; evil has turned into 
good, and I see my old age surrounded by children 
who are all worthy to love each other as brothers and 
sisters.” 

The silent love of Deborah and Manuel could not 
remain long unobserved by Acuesta; afler a few 
weeks they were a happy pair. On the wedding-day 
came a letter, with the news that the goods stolen 
from Acuesta’s warehouse had been traced and reco- 
vered in consequence of the information furnished by 
the fisherman; and shortly afterwards the faithful 
Janssen himself arrived with the restored treasures 
and accounts. As he was now daily in the house of 
Acuesta, and witnessed the happiness of the young 
people, and the harmony which reigned among al! the 
members of the family, he felt with some surprise the 
approaches of a feeling to which, engaged as he had 
been in active business from his earliest years, his 
bosom had been almost a stranger. He soon mado 
himself under ‘tood to Isabella, and one day both pre- 
sented themselves before Acuesta and craved his 
blessing. The wedding was celebrated soon afier- 
wards, and Janssen having in consequence transported 
his business to Antwerp, all the friends remained 
together undivided. 


--—>—-— 


THE LONELY HEART. 


BY MISS 


Go forth among the merry throng 
And mark the sunny eye, 

Then listen, ’midst the swells of song, 
For one low murmur’d sigh. 


Look on the rose encireled brow, 
Pierce thro’ its masking art, 

And learn of her who revels how 
To bear a lonely heart. 


Go take the wanderer’s hand in thine, 
Who stands apart from all, 

Within whose eye pale waters shine, 
And dry them ere they fall. 


Mark the deep flush that stains his cheek. 
The quick unconscious start, 

Ask not the cause, pride is too weak 
To veil a lonely heart. 
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WATERMAN 


Go where the couch of pain is spread, 
Where the dark wings of death 
Hover above the aching head, 
To bear away the breath. 


Mark that dull eye, how oft it turns, 
How oft the pale lips part, 

For one long hoarded hope, how yearns 
That dying, lonely heart. 


Yes—thon may’st see it thro’ the gleam 
That lights up beauty’s eye, 

And in the wanderer’s home brought dream 
Beneath a stranger’s sky. 


And by the couch of pain, when earth 
Claims back its kindred part, 

Few, few are those of mortal birth, 
But know the lonely heart, 








HOME. 


“ The light of other days.” 


Memory !—how the spirit burneth 
Lingering o’er those gladsome scenes, 
Each light thought of earth it spurneth, 
Still to Home it fondly leans ; 
To those bright tho’ lonely places 
Where in childhood’s glee I roved, 
To those dear and happy faces 
That my childhood’s bosom loved ! 


Home !—thy magic spell has bound me, 
Dreams of happier days arise, 

Long past joys start up around me— 
Home, and friends, and kindred ties. 

There the spot so sweet and lonely 
Where, in evening’s dark’ning veil, 

To that loved, that bright one, only, 
Spoke I love's first faltering tale. 


Love’s bright path—how sweet to trace it, 
Wandering on life’s rock-bound coast, 
Time nor care cannot efface it, 
Though the soul be tempest-tost : 

Once the heart's pure love is plighted, 
Can the spell be broken /—never !— 
Change may come, and hopes be blighted, 

But that love will live forever! 


When the skies with gems are studded— 
Twinkling eyes from far off spheres— 
And the dreamy ether flooded 
With the songs the light breeze bears,— 
Then the joys of Home awaken 
To the sad and truant one, 
Like the reed by rude winds shaken, 
Like the lost, repentant son. 


in the hour of grief and sadness, 
Breathes the heart one thought of home? 
Sorrow soon is turned to gladness— 
Joy that’s faded—joy to come,— 
O’er the heart it rushes fleetly, 
That dear thought of bliss long gone,— 
Could the spell be wrought more sweetly !— 
‘Tis the “ burden love lays on!” 


When the gales of fortune, winging 
Treasures rich on every gale, 

Tells the soul of pleasures springing 
Like a bright Arabian tale,— 

Let the tempter not steal o’er me— 
Let my thoughts no longer roam ; 

Parents, friends, are all before me, 


And my love, my hope, is home! 
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There I see the loved ones kneeling 
At the shrine to God upreared, 

There I kneeled and prayed, ere feeling 
By the bitter world was seared— 

Ere the venom’d shaft of sorrow 
Rent the life-spring of my soul, 

Or the drear, the dark to-morrow 
Taught my heart its dread control. 


Can the sacred ties be riven 
That to Home the free heart bind ? 
Is the gift to mortal given 
Round that heart its spells to wind ?— 
No: that free heart’s deep devotion 
Deeper swells from day to day, 
Like the angry waves of ocean 
Heaving on their foamy way. 


” ’ 


When thy “ dream-like glory” o’er me 
Comes like love from heavenly climes, 
Peace and Joy dance on before me, 
And the bliss of happier times: 
Home still flings its mantle round me 
When my heart is torn with care, 
Those dear charms in youth which bound me 
Suill return and centre there. 


Home and memory !—drinks the spirit 
Bliss so sweet as that you give ? 
Can the soul the joy inherit— 
Can it drink, and can it live ?— 
Yes, the fountain sparkles clearly ; 
And with love my bosom swells, 
And the hope I cherished dearly 
Still within that spirit dwells. 


Memory !—how its magic lingers 

O’er the heart; like sweet sounds bidden 
From the harp by gentle fingers, 

That had lain unheard, and hidden ? 
Not a tale of grief or glory 

But thy magic stirs it up— 
Thou dost still revive the story 

Of life’s sweet or bitter cup. 


Home!—its charm is round me flinging 
Back the joys of “ other days,” 
Flowers are out, and birds are singing 
Sweet and gladsome songs of praise ; 
All its charms my rapt soul gladden, 
There, still, fancy loves to ream— 
Yet those charms but serve to madden, © 
Oh, my own—my long lost Home! 
Columbia, Pa. 
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DOCTOR D’ARSAC. 


THERE was & circumstance which made some sen- 
sation at Paris at the time it took place, not only from 
the peculiar features of the case, but from the means 
by which the discovery of the real offender was made. 

You know that long narrow street which runs close 
by where the Bastille used to stand. I cannot at 
present remember the name, but that is of little im- 
portance. It is now many years since, that the “ rez 
de chaussee” of one of the houses in that street was 
inhabited by an elderly woman who had formerly been 
attendant on an infirm gentleman for a long period, 
and at his death, as a recompense for her assiduous 
attentions, had been left by him in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. She was one of those old women who 
were ever fearing the instability of the institutions of 
her country, and could not be prevailed upon to put 
her money either in the funds or on mortgage, but 
kept dipping from ‘time to time, as her necessities re- 
quired, into her principal, which she always kept by 
her, quaintly remarking to those few of her friends 
who were in her secrets, that the sieur’s chest, lock 
and key, were highly responsible bankers. 

The old lady, whose name was Audran, had been 
for some time seriously indisposed, and was attended 
by a highly respectable surgeon, a Monsieur D’Arsac, 
and unser his care was fast recovering, and wanted, 
as the surgeon said, only a few days’ quiet to effect 
her perfect restoration—poor woman! she was svon 
quiet enough, but her quietude was that of eternity! 
—for M. D’Arsac came to me one morning, and with 
wild and horror-stricken looks informed me, that on 
going as usual to visit his patient, he had found her 
brutally murdered. 

I accompanied him to her rooms, and found, as he 
had stated, the poor old woman lying in her bed, with 
her throat cut so as almost to sever the head from the 
body. The room had been rifled of every valuable 
it contained, and the poor old lady's favorite bankers 
had stopped payment. There was no appearance of 
force in entering the rooms. It had been Madame 
Audran’s habit during her illness to open her door by 
a pulley attached to her bedside, which lifted a strong 
iron bar, and had any attempt been made to force it, 
the neighborhood must have been alarmed, as it was 
well known that she kept no servant, and was so ex- 
cessively nervous on her bankers’ account, that she 





never opened the door unless she was fully convinced 
by the sound of the person’s voice, that they were 
friends whom she might safely admit. There could, 
therefore, be no doubt that it was done by some persons 
on intimate terms with their victim—but who, was 
the question; her acquaintances were few, very few, 
but they were all persons of irreproachable characters, 
and it would have been cruel in the highest degree 
to have attached the suspicion of the crime. to any of 
them, unless there were some strong grounds for so 
doing. 

All, therefore, that could be done on the occasion, 
was to draw up a “process” of the circumstance, 
attested by the surgeon and some of the neighbors— 
and it was left to time to point out some clue to the 
murderer. But, in the course of a few months, the 
circumstance seemed almost forgotten, or, if remen- 
bered, it was merely as a gossip’s story, related because 
there hung some strange mystery, which all being 
unable to solve, they might safely hazard a conjecture: 
and appear marvellous wise. — 

“You are going, M. Vidocq, to the wedding \o- 
night, are you not?” said Madame Parguet, the wine- 
merchant's wife, one day, when she came to me to 
make her pretty usual inquiry as to where her hus- 
band had slept out the night before, not giving im- 
plicit credence to the “ little way out of town, my 
dear.” 

“ Mons. D’Arsac was kind enough to send me ali 
invitation, and, as the day seems fine, I shall look in 
to see the festivities of the evening. He keeps his 
marriage at the ‘Jardin Beaulieu,’ I think—I must go, 
for I have not seen him since that affair of poor Ma- 
dame Audran’s.” 

“Ah! poor Madame Audran!” replied the wine- 
merchant's wife, with a long sigh: “she was a good 
woman, and a most particular friend of mine. I used 
to be there almost every day, and it makes me shudder 
to think of it—it was a sad business!” 

“ Who is D’Arsac to be married to?” 

“Oh, to a beautiful creature—only eighteen ! such 
a shape—so ‘distingue’-—you remember Emile de 
Lucevalle; she and D’Arsac have loved each other 
from childhood ; they will be a happy pair.” 

“ They ought to be. But I thought that match was 
off on account of D’Arsac not being rich enough to 
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settle an equal sum with that brought by Emile. Do 
you know, Madame, how that has been arranged ?” 

“An uncle of his died in the provinces, and left 
him the money.” 

“1 never knew he had one.” 

“Nor I, until the other day; I never heard him 
mention a word about an uncle until it had been ali 
settled about the marriage, and the money on each 
side paid into the trustees’ hands. But I must wish 
you a good day, Mons. Vidocq, and am much obliged 
to you for the information. I am an unhappy woman 
to have such a husband as Parguet— going out of 
town,’ indeed !—I’ll out of town him with a ven- 
geance,” said Madame, and hastened out of the room 
to scold her husband—dress for the wedding—and 
afterwards appear with him so lovingly as to elicit 
the usual exclamation, “ if we were as happy as Mon- 
sieur and Madame Parguet, we should indeed be 
happy-” 

The evening was delightful, and the illuminations 
at the “ Jardin Beaulieu” every body pronounced to 
be superior to any thing that had been seen for a long 
time ; so charming—so happy every body looks—how 
beautifully the bride is dressed—what a very pleasant 
evening we shall have! were the expressions passing 
from one to another. The dancing was kept up with. 
out cessation ; first quadrilles—then waltzing—every 
body, in fact, seemed determined to be pleased. 

“Oh, look,” said some, “ the bride is going to stand 
up in a quadrille ; how elegantly she dances!” 

“ Happy man, D’Arsac!” sighed many an admiring 
swain. “ Eh! why what is the matter ’—the quadrille 
has stopped.” 

“ Madame Parguet has fainted. Lead her away 
from the dancers into the open air of the garden,” 
cried some one. 

“It is nothing,” said Madame Parguet; “ merely a 
slight spasm. I shall be much better if you will let 
me walk a few minutes about the garden by myself. 
But here is Mons. Vidocq—he does not dance, and 
will allow me to lean on his arm.” So saying, she 
took my arm, and the rest, at her request, resumed 
their dancing. 

“Oh, Mons. Vidoeq,” said she, “I have had such 
a shock.” 

“ What occasioned it, Madame?” said I. 

“ Are you sure nobody ean overhear us?” 

“ They are all engaged dancing.” 

“You know I danced next the bride.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And I was admiring the beautiful dress she had 
on, when my eyes fell upon a brooch she wears upon 
her bosom, and I thought I should have fainted.” 

“ What, because you saw a brooch?” 

“ Yes,” said she, drawing close to me, and whis- 
pering in my ear; “that brooch was Madame Au- 
dran’s.” 

“ Madame Audran’s!” 

“ Hush—speak low!” 

“How do you know it? you may—you must be 
mistaken.” 

“ No, no, I have seen it a thousand times ; besides, 


to sell it to me, but was always refused. She said 
she would part with it only at her death.” 

“ This is very strange; | hardly know what to 
think! Ido not wish to burt her feelings, but can 
you learn from her how she became possessed of it?” 

This Madame Parguet undertook to do under pre- 
tence of admiring it, and saying she wished to know 
where she might obtain a similar one. In a few 
minutes she returned, having gleaned from the gentle 
and ill-fated bride all that she knew concerning it: it 
had been given to her that morning by her dear 
D’Arsac, and she would ask him where he got it, and 
let her know in the morning. 

This information in some degree confirmed the sus- 
picions I had previously entertained, that none but 
D’Arsac could be the murderer ; but then his character 
had hitherto been unblemished, and he stood high in 
every man’s report. It was not a thing to hesitate 
about; the conviction in my own mind was so strong, 
that I considered it my duty to arrest him without 
delay. I accordingly procured some of my agents, 
who were in the neighborhood, and sent to him to say 
[ wished a few moments’ private conversation with 
him. As he entered the room, I heard the soft, sweet 
voice of his bride chiding him for leaving her, and 
exacting a promise he would not stay long—long! 
poor girl, she little thought how long the separation 
would be—that his promise of a quick return would 
be the last words to fall upon her ear. 

As the door closed, I approached D’Arsac, and said, 
“ Sir, you are my prisoner!” Looking at me, at the 
same time, as if to read in my face the answer to what 
he dared not ask, at last, with a gasp for breath, he 
faltered out, “ For what?” 

“You are accused of the murder of Madame Au- 
dran!” 

His color fled in an instant, and he seemed as if he 
were about to fall, but covering his face with his 
hands, he remained a few moments in thought. His 
deep hard breathing betokened a suppressed sigh— 
one that tried for utterance, but was forced back ; pre- 
sently he sobbed out, “ Oh, my poor Emile! this will 
be your death !” and dashing his hand across his fore- 
head, and striving to recover the sudden shock he had 
sustained, said, “ I am ready to follow you.” 

At the door he paused a moment, saying, “ Could 
not something be said to Emile that I am ill? some- 
thing to console her for my absence? any thing but 
the truth, though it must soon out. Oh, Heavens; but 
this is too much”—and he dashed into the coach at 
the door, and was at once conveyed to prison. 

The Tribunals being always sitting at Paris, his 
trial soon took place, and many things came out 
against him which he could not rebut; the sudden 
possession of a large sum of money, which he had 
accounted for by the death of an uncle, was proved 
to be false, as he had never had one. The brooch, 
too, which was proved to have belonged to Madame 
Audran, he could not say where he had obtained : 
besides other minor circumstances, which left so little 
doubt in the minds of the majority of his jury, that he 
was found guilty. Murder, in all countries, is punish- 
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ed alike—by death—and such was his sentence. 
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That he did not die by the hands of the executioner, 
‘was not the fault of the law. He had procured some 
strong poison, which he took the morning previous to 
his intended death on a scaffold, and left in disgrace 
a world wherein, by his talents, he might have shone 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

A short time previous to his death, he confessed 
the crime, and how it had taken place. He had been 
or some long time striving to amass a sufficient sum 
of money to meet the views ef Emile’s friends; he 
had got together more than half the requisite amount, 
when he thought he might by one coup obtain the 
whole ; in an evil hour, he tried for the first time in 
his life the gaming-table, and found himself in a few 
minutes, a beggar, and the hopes of possessing Emile 
arther than ever removed frem him. Returning home, 
he chanced to pass by Madame Audran’s, and the 
orce of habit led him to inquire after his patient's 





health. He sat down in her room, musing on the 
waywardness of his fate for a few minutes, and op 
rising to go, perceived Madame Audran had fallen 
into a slumber; his eye, at that moment, fell upon her 
chest of valuables, and the devil instigated him to that 
murder as the fulfilment of all his hopes, which a few 
moments consideration would have shown the fal. 
lacy of. 

With all the pains which were taken the truth 
could not be concealed from Emile; it cast a fixed 
gloom upon her mind that could not be removed ; sho 
sickened at the sight, and thought of all her forme; 
pleasures and pursuits, and lived in the world as one 
who bore no part in the events of life—a stranger to 
all around. It was not of long duration, for a few 
months saw her a prey to those morbid feelings of the 
mind which nought on earth could allay. 

J. M. B. 
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SALLY 


BAKER. 


A BALLAD. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILA. 


Wuat makes poor Sally Baker cry ? 
She’s dropt her money in the gutter. 
Alas! the drippings from her eye 
Will never do instead of butter. 


Her careful mother sent her out 
To buy a half a pound for tea, 
But she went scudding all about 
As if she had been sent to see. 


A huckster’s windew caught her eye, 
And there, by nature’s impulse led, 

She climbed the cellar door to spy 
Some luscious cakes of gingerbread. 


Sweet ginger cakes, their forms arise 
Laden like breezes from the South— 
They seemed so lovely in her eyes, 
She longed to have them in her mouth. 


But while she gazes—rapt—inspired, 
She hears a drum adown the street— 
And with a newer impulse fir'd, 
She runs thesoldier men to meet. 


Forgetting gingerbread and butter— 

(A thoughtless arrant wench was she,) 
Her foolish heart was all a flutter, 

The military band to see. 


With open mouth and eyes she stood 
And stared in wonderment profound, 

Watching the drum as if she could 
Have sacrificed all sense to sound. 





Their coats of red were read all o’er, 
She seemed in spell of wizard wight, 

Nor did she fairly breathe once more 
Until the band was out of sight. 


By slow degrees her memory came, 
Like one asleep she ‘gan to mutter— 

She thought at first of her own name, 
And then the half a pound of butter. 


The money—where’s the money, eh ? 
How rueful looks poor Sally’s phiz— 

She’s sure none took the cash away, 
And yet she don’t know where it is. 


She held it tight within her fingers— 
(Her fingers o’er her palm were crossed) 
Yet not a vestage of it lingers— 
She finds her money—to be lost ! ! 


What will become of Sally Baker ? 
Alas! her father’s wrath will wake, 

And he will bid the deuce to take her, 
That she so little care should take. 


For now, alas! her well red mother 
Must eat her middlings all unspread— 
And every little munching brother 
Must go quite butterless to bed. 


Let maidens her misfortune ponder, 
And, lest such plight befal again, 
Ne’er let their wayward fancy wander 

To gingerbread or soldier men. 
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BY THOMAS DUNN 


Tue history of poetry in Poland, anterior to the 
sixteenth century is rather imperfect. There are 
several poems now published, which it is said were 
written at that time ; but so antiquated is the phrase- 
ology, that it is impossible to render them in English. 
One of them, which is perhaps the oldest poem in the 
Polish language, is supposed to have emanated from 
the pen of St. Albert, the same who converted the 
Poles to Christianity. It is a hymn, to be sung before 
battle. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century, Ko- 
chanowski attained considerable notoriety. His po- 
ems are very beantiful, but lack originality ; depend- 
ing more on the melodious flow of their verse, than 
the novelty of their ideas. His elegies, many of 
which are unfortunately lost, are of all his works, the 
most deserving of attention. He is the translator of 
Virgil’s 2neid, and Tasso’s Gieurusalem Liberata into 
Polish. One of his contemporaries was Sarbiwski, 
the Jesuit. This latter bard, who received the 
laurel crown at Rome, wrote altogether in Latin. His 
forte was lyrical poetry. 

The wars which agitated Poland during the whole 
of the seventeenth and the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, prevented the extensive cultiva- 
tion of literature; and fur this reason we find that 
time to be barren in poetry. Towards the close of 
the latter period, there flourished at the court of 
Stanislaus Augustus, the celebrated Bishop Krasicki. 
He produced the well-known poem, called, “ Mo- 
nomachia, or the Wars of the Monks,” a severe sa- 
tire on the mode of education then pursued in the 
religious colleges. So pungent is its language, that 
to it is ascribed the honor of changing the then existing 
system of instruction. He also wrote “ The Fashion- 
able Wife,” “The Drunkard,” “ The Gamesier,” “ The 
war of Chocini,” an epic poem, with several others 
of less merit ; and translated the Ossian of Macpherson. 
His great work, “ Monomachia,” has been rendered 
into several European languages. 

Cotemporary with Krasicki, and residing at the 
same court, were Naruczwicz, a celebrated historian 
and lyric poet, Wiegerski, Korsak, and Trembetski. 

The latter of these was the author of “ Sophiowka,” 
a poem, descriptive of the celebrated garden, then in 
the possession of the Potocki family. This garden 
was built by Count Potocki, and by him presented to 
his wife, a Grecian lady, upon the day he married 
her. Her name was Sophia, hence the name “So- 
Phiowka.” This garden was the wonder of all Eu- 
rope; and we may form some idea of its magnifi- 
cence, when we know, that it cost several millions 
of dollars, and was maintained eat an annual expense 
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of forty thousand florins. It remained in the Potock 
family until 1830, when its owner, Alexander Po 
tocki, being engaged in the insurrection, it was 
confiseated by Nicolas, and by him presented to his 
Empress. 

Few specimens of the poetry of Wiegerski and 
Korsak have come into my possession. The follow- 
ing is a translation of one of Korsak’s pieces. 


Her lips are ever streaming 
Sweet kisses unto me, 

Her eyes which light are beaming 
Are light as eyes can be :— 
How beautiful is she! 


Oh! when to me she’s speaking 
My soul her accents hears, 

And though my heart were breaking, 
She'd soothe my grief and tears :— 
How tender then is she! 


When e’er her true love greeting 
She moves in airy grace, 

Their lips in kisses meeting, 
And clasped in close embrace ;— 
How passionate is she! 


When change’s wing soars over 
Joys green and springing heath, 
Misfortune finds her lover, 
And blasts him with its breath :-— 
How constant then is she ? 


Before a week be flying, 
Another love she'll take, 

And scorn her first love's sighing, 
Although his heart should break :— 
How fickle then is she! 


She bids her lover smother 
His feelings and depart, 

Her hand she gives another, 
But no one owns her heart :— 
How curst, how curst is she! 


At the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
Dmochowski, author of several tragedies of merit, and 
translator into Polish of the “Cid” of Corneille, and 
Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” stepped forward as a can- 
didate for public favor. Cotemporary with him was 
Malczewski, the author of “ Maria,” Zablewski, a 
writer of lyrics, and Felinski, author of Barbara 
Radziwil. 
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Malczewski, was born in Podolia, the soutbern dis- 
trict of Poland, but in what year, I am unable to say. 
He died in 1828. The following is the plot, of his 
«* Maria.” 

A proud old Palatine betroths his son to the 
daughter of a friend; and as is usual in such cases, 
forgets to ascertain previously the mind of the young 
Count. The son falls in love with the daughter of 
a noble of inferior rank, between whom and his own 
father a hereditary hatred exists. The father of 
Maria, seeing that his daughter's happiness is at stake, 
reluctantly overcomes his ancient enmity, and allows 
a marriage to take place between the young couple ; 
which, though concealed for a length of time, is finally 
discovered by the old Palatine. He hides his burn- 
ing anger under the mask of approbation, and invites 
Maria to his castle. His son is then despatched on 
an errand, to a place at some distance from the cas- 
tle, and on his return finds that his wife is murdered. 
He deserts his home and is never heard of more. 

In one passage of the poem, when describing Hun- 
garian manners, he says :—- 


The right red wine at the festal board, 
Flowed free as the blood in the veins of the lord. 


And in describing Maria, he says -— 


Though young, the winds of earthly pain, 
Have cast their breath upon her soul ; 
And like the heavy autumn blasts, 
That o’er the earth in anger roll, 
And wither flowers within the grove ; 
Have robbed her early hopes of love. 


Within her beaming eye no more 
Conflicting war of thought we see ;— 
The flame that burned ‘rom lamp of love, 

And shone so happily on me, 
Now beams not, shows not e’en one spark, 
Though with its smoke her brow is dark. 


Among the Poles who emigrated to this country, 
after the termination of their disastrous struggle for 
liberty, was one by the name of Iakaboski. He ob- 
tained a situation as teacher in a highly respectable 
family, where be was much esteemed for the good- 
ness of his heart, and the brightness of his mind. 
He soon heard that a relative of his, a brother of 
the great Malczewski, was a general of artillery 
in the Mexican army. He went in pursuit, and 
found him; but the haughty manners of his proud 
relative, hurt the high spirit of the boy, for he was 
little else, and he returned in sadness to the United 
States. Before he reached the place from whence he 
set out, he died of a broken heart. Besides his fugi- 
tive pieces, he wrote a small work in English, called 
“The Remembrances of a Polish Exile.” The fol- 
lowing ode to Napoleon, for which I am indebted to 
an eminent Polish pianist of this city, was written by 
him, on ship-board, off Gibraltar. It has never before 
appeared in print, either in Polish or English. 





Great as thou wert, Napoleon! thou lost but little blood 
In the mighty cause of liberty, the holy and the good 
Thou thought alone, on how another gem, 
Thoud’st place upon thy empire diadem, 
Or how another pear! thou’dst find 
To add unto the wreath, 
That placed in Fame’s high towering dome, 
Shall never yield to death. 


Like some volcano on the plain, 
Thou poured on earth thy burning rain, 
Made monarchs tremble at thy word, 
And balanced Europe on thy sword. 
Gay was’t thou with honor, 

Sad with glory too was’t thou, 
For the darkness of Ambition, 

Sat enthron'd upon thy brow. 
Not only kings didst thou hurl down, 

But for a while, 

E’en fate did wait upon thy smile 
And tremble at thy frown. 


E’en as the ocean wave on wave, 
Fights ’gainst the rocks its waters lave, 
And vainly makes its surges roll, 
So did those base and paltry things, 
Europe's hereditary kings, 
Fight 'gainst thy adamantine soul. 


And e’en when exiled o’er the sea 
They trembled at the thoughts of thee ; 
And though the iron bolt of fate 
Had crushed and left thee desolate, 
There was a magic in thy name, 
No spell on earth could e’er resemble, 
To make the wildest monarch tame, 
The boldest conqueror tremble. 


The foilowing beautiful ode, is from the pen of 
Goszezynski, who is at present residing in Parie. 


Had I the royal eagle’s wing, 
How scon Podolia’s air I'd breathe, 
And rest beneath that sunny sky 
Where all my thoughts and wishes wreathe. 


’Tis there I first beheld the light, 

There passed my happiest, earliest years ; 
"Tis there my fathers ashes lay, 

Sunned with my smiles, dewed with my tears. 


Oh! were I but the regal bird, 
I'd fly to where my steps once trod, 
And where my hopes are buried up :— 
Then change me to an eagle, God! 


Oh! would I were a brilliant star, 
Whose light illumes Podolia’s groves, 

That I might gaze throughout the night, 
On her, the girl my spirit loves. 


Then from the silvery clouds, I'd send 
Unto her eye-lids visions bright, 
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As those soft rays Diana beams 
Upon the lakes in summer’s night. 


To watch with eyes unseen, her steps, 
To gaze upon her from afar, 

My soul's transported with the thought, 
Change me, oh! heaven, to a star. 


Why dream the thought, my bursting soul ” 
Thy aspirations are in vain, 

Exiled to far and foreign land, 
Ne’er shall I see my home again. 


Accursed am I! yon eagle soars, 
The star of night rolls glittering on, 
My home is far, my soul is chained, 
Tears flow around me—Hope is gone! 


Perhaps the greatest poets are at present living— 
Niemciewicz, Leonard Chodzko, Goszezynski, Korze- 
niowski, and last, although the greatest—Mickiewicz. 

Niemciewicz, the oldest Polish poet, now living, 
resides at present in Paris. He is the author of 
“Spiewy Historyczne ;” a life of Sigismund III., two 
ot three novels, one of which, “John of Tenczyn,” 
has attained some celebrity, and several fugitive 
pieces. Besides these, he has translated much of Pope's 
works into Polish, and is at present engaged upon a 
life of Kosciusko. This old, but indomitable patriot 
was exiled for the third time, in 1831 ; having been 
engaged in three insurrections. 

Korzeniowski, author of “ Dramatic Essays,” was 
the first who introduced blank verse into the Polish 
language. 

Gouszezyenski is the author of “ The Castle of Ka- 
niow,” and several fugitive pieces. 

But, leaving these minor poets, let us turn to “ The 
Bard of Sarmatia,” the great Mickiewicz. He was 
born about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, in Lithuania, a north-eastern district of Poland, 
and formerly a powerful kingdom. It is to his wri- 
tings that the Russians attribute, in a great measure, 
the insurrection of 1830, and, accordingly, we find his 
name among the list of proscribed exiles. Though he 
wielded his pen, he did not his sword, in the great 
cause of Polish nationality, as he was in Italy during 
the continuance of the struggle. His poems are, be- 
side “ Wallenrode,” his masterpiece, “ Ancestors,” 
“Grazyna,” “ Faris,” an oriental poem; and a book 
of sonnets. The following song is from “Aacestors.” 


She is fair as a spirit of light, 
That floats in the ether on high, 
And her eye beams as kindly and bright, 
As the sun in the azure-tinged sky. 
The lips of her lover join her's, 
Like the meeting of flame with flame, 
And as sweet as the voice of two lutes, 
Which one harmony weds the same. 


The “ Faris” of this author is replete with fanciful 
and striking images. His hero reclines in the barren 


No palms with their green and flowing hair, 
Nor white-crested desert tents are there; 

But his brow is shaded by the sky, 

That flingeth aloft its canopy, 

The mighty rocks lay calm at resi, 

And the stars move slowly on heaven’s breast. 


The following, from the same poem, is beautiful 


My Arab steed is black— 

Black as the tempest-cloud that flies 
Across the dark and mutt’ring skies, 

And leaves a gloomy track. 

His hoofs are shod with lightning’s glare, 
I give the winds his flowing mane, 
And spur him smoking o’er the plain, 

And none from earth or heaven dare 
My path to chase in vain. 

And as my barb like lightning fies, 

I gaze upon the moonlit skies, 

And see the stars with golden eyes, 
Look down upon the plain. 


The following claims no author ; I have, therefore, 
taken the liberty to alter it essentially, and adapt it 
to the English idiom. 


The goddess of darkness, and silence, and dreams, 
Hath spread her black wings o’er a slumbering 
world, 
Care holdeth no longer his empire o’er man, 
But deep in oblivion’s abyss hath been hurled. 
Majestic, the moon riseth up in the sky, 
With her maidens of honor, the stars, in her train, 
The earth is in solitude gloomy arrayed, 
And silence profound reigns o’er hamlet and plain. 


Such a season as this, once could light up my soul, 
Ana forgetting the troubles and cares of the earth, 
My mind on the wings of conception would fly, 
And give to a thousand imaginings birth. 

I hovered in joy, o’er the gay land of dreams, 

Gave to gladness a smile, and to sadness a tear, 
And buoyed in safety on silver-winged hope, 

Ne’er let thoughts of the future with bliss interfere. 


There, fiery and bold as the eagle of Jove, 

My young spirit roved through the paths of the sky, 

I gave to the wind all devices cf love, 

Smiled at languishing simpers, and laughed at @ 
sigh. 

But love stole within my cold heart, and there placed 

An image of she whose cold hardness [ mourn, 

I loved her—I thought that the world was but her— 

I loved—but, alas! was not loved in return. 


To-day, e’en the ghost of my once blessed bliss, 

Has sank in the earth, and departed from view, 

And the flowers of love, to which wishes gave birth, 

Have my sighs for their air, and my tears for their 
dew. 

For another hath plucked the red rose from the stem, 
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And the beautiful flower in his bosom will bloom, 
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Whilst I, like a spirit from heaven cast out, 
Am sentenced to Erebus, sorrow, and gloom. 





The poetry of Sarmatia is like the feelings of her 
own children, wild and chivalrous. It is found in the 
breasts of all of her sons, it animates their souls, and 
diffuses rays of hope over the dark cloud of their sor- 
row. May the day come when the unhappy country 
shall be raised again to the rank of a nation; whilst 


“ Her harp-striking bards sing aloud in devotion,” 
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Norse.—Thete are in the preceding paper, many 
proper names, the pronunciation of which may be 
difficult to those unacquainted with the Polish lan- 
guage ; and I hope it will not be thought intrusive if I 
append their proper sounds. 


A LITTLE 


BY MISS C. H 


A titTLe while ago, and thy sunny smile was bright, 

And the glances of thy deep blue eye pour’d forth a 
flood of light, . 

And thy voice like swells of music that we love to 
linger near, 

Fell in rich cadences of joy upon our listening ear. 


A litttle while ago, and we stood beneath the stars, 

To watch upon the summer sky, those ever burning 
cars ; 

The breezes from the balmy south played gambols 
with our hair, 

And buds of every sunny hue flung odors on the 
air. 


A little while ago, and our life was gay and young, 

And our hearts were like the rivulet that sings the 
woods among, 

And we drew a hope from every thing, as bees draws 
sweets from flowers, 

And many a happy home we made, amid springs ear- 
liest bowers. 





WHILE 
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Koch-a-noov-ske. 
Sar-biv-ske. 
Kra-sit-ske. 
Nar-ru-tsha-vitsh. 
Po-tot-ske. 
Trem-bet-ske. 
Soph-e-oov-ka. 
Vane-ger-ske . 
Dum-mook-oov-ske. 
Za-blev-ske. 
Rad-ze-vil. 
Mal.tshev-ske. 
Yak-a-bau-ske. 
Gosh-tshin-ske. 
Neam-sa-vitsh. 
Hots-ko. 
Kor-zen-eoov-ske. 
Mit-ska-vitsh. 


Kochanowski, is pronounced 
Sarbiwski, “ 
Krasicki, “ 
Naruczwicz, 

Potocki, 

Trembetski, 

“ Sophiowka,” 
Wiegerski, 
Dmochowski, 
Zablewski, 

“ Radziwil,” 
Malczewski, 

Takaboski, 
Goszezynski, 
Niemciewicz, 
Chodzko, 
Korzeniowski, 
Mickiewicz, 


Blockley, Pa, Sept. 1338. 


AGO. 


WATERMAN. 


A little while ago, yet how alter’d dost thou seem, 

I scarce can trace within thine eye, one glance of 
sunny beam ; 

Thy voice, thine ever welcome voice, hath lost its 
gayest tone, 

And yet methinks its gentle sound hath even sweeter 
grown. 


A little while ago, and thy dark locks loved to cling 

Around thy brow like clouds of night, above the buds 
of spring, 

But now among thy clustering curls, some silver threads 
appear, 

Those tell tale couriers of time, why do they linger 
here. 


A little while ago, and our thoughts were freely given 

To each, as to the summer flowers, the blessed dews 
of heaven, 

And still, altho’ no longer young, our bosoms warmest 
glow, 

Flows on the same as erst it did, a little while ago. 
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BY DOUGLAS 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir is recorded in the family archives of the Trumps, 
that at a very early age, our hero Titus gave striking 
promise of that faculty which, in his mature days, 
made him a proverb to all who knew him. Asheep- 











stealer of considerable celebrity—a luckless Jason— 
was about to pay the penalty of his unlawful love for | 
other people’s mutton; in hard, worldly phrase, was | 
sentenced to be hanged. Many sheep had of late 
been missed, and the judge of the assize had, with 
considerable distress of mind, expressed his determi- 
nation to make an example for the benefit of society. 
Gubbins was to be strangled, not for his proper crime 
alone, but for “an example” to society. Dame Trumps, | 
the grandmother of little Titus, took the most lauda- 
ble pains to impress upon the child a religious horror 
of the wickedness of Gubbins, dwelling very minute- 
ly on the awful ceremony to take place the next 
morning ; and marshalling to the fancy of the bewil- 
dered infant, the sheriff, the parson, the javelin men, 
the hangman, the constables, all the actors in the 
social tragedy; Titus looking sadder and sadder as 
the procession lengthened. ‘There was silence, and 
the dame had renewed her darning, when little Titus 
jumped from his stool at his grandam’s feet, and clap- 
ping his hands, leapt and laughed to the astonishment 
of the old lady. 

“You wicked child! what will become of you? 
don’t I tell you that to-morrow morning, the people 
at the prison are ordered to take Gubbins out and 
hang him—eh ?” cried grandmother. 

“Yes, 1 know—I know,” said Titus, “only, per- 
haps, grandmother,” and the boy smiled and rubbed 
his little hands, “ perhaps” — 

“Perhaps!” exclaimed Mrs. Trumps, “ perhaps 
what?” 

“Perhaps they may forget it,” said the boy, and 
the hope had no sooner flashed upon him, than it 
grew into a certainty. This little story of the nur- 
sery we had omitted, did it not, in an especial manner, 
mark the development of that peculiarity which clung 
to Titus to his last hour. With Titus there was 
neither past nor present; he lived in the future. No- 
thing about him was real; he dwelt in a world of 
shadows: the tangible good was always that to come. 
His life had no yesterday, no to-day—it was a life 
made entirely of to-morrows. 

Whether the temperament of Titus be happy or 
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unfortunate—whether it was to him a fatal weakness, 
or a prosperous strength, the reader, if he will attend 
the adventures of our “ Man of Many Hopes,” may , 
for himself, determine. 

Titus Trumps, inheriting a small patrimony from 
his deceased father, and having endowed himself 
with great hopes of an improved income from a ma- 
ternal maiden aunt, had never addressed himself to 
any calling. A mere trade was vulgar, and the more 
to be eschewed as he had assured himself of the 
property of his sire’s sister: she was a prudent, thrifty 
woman, and every day must add to her wealth. That 
the amount of her property was not known, was, in 
the mind of Trumps, an assurance of its immensity. 
She dwelt in a small comfortable cottage, where 
Titus was wont to be a frequent visitor. Indeed, his 
unchecked flow of spirits made him a general favorite 
and Miss Virginia Trumps did not deserve the re- 
proach, too frequently and too hastily bestowed upon 
ungathered maidens. She was a happy, equable 
soul, with a face for a smile, nay, with lungs for 
laughter. ‘Titus sat one day at tea with his aunt, 
when, to her surprise, he advanced the following 
insinuation. 

“ Now, I dare say, aunt, you—you have some- 
where, another tea-pot besides that ?” 

“To be sure, Tithy,” said Miss Trumps, “why, 
what put that in your head ?” 

“IT mean, aunt—ha! ha!—perhaps, a rich, curious 
tea-pot, eh ?” and Trumps rubbed his hands, and look- 
ed laughingly at the spinster. 

“Well, I declare! was there ever such a boy !"— 
and the old maid laughed in concert. 

“I was sure you had, aunt—ha! ha!—certain of 
it—a rich tea-pot, eh? too rich for every day, eh ?”— 
and Titus twinkled his eyes, and rubbed his hands 
with glee. 

“To be sure: every day, indeed ’—your dear uncle 
Robert, that was carried up the country by the black 
princess, and never heard of again” — 

“Who knows!” interrupted Trumps, touched by 
his deceiver, hope—“ who knows? Perhaps, I’ve a 
cousin king somewhere—eh, who knows?” 

“ Didn’t he bring me a tea-pot from Canton ?” said 
Miss Trumps, unmindful of the possible honor accruing 
to her from a regal nephew. 

“ And you have hoarded it up—you wouldn’t take 
any money for it?” cried Titus. 

“Not its weight in gold,” exclaimed Miss Trumpg 
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with considerable emphasis; and the heart of Titus 
leapt at the avowal. 

The reader may, with the maiden aunt, feel some 
surprise at the interest taken by Titus in tea-pots, 
Let us explain. Titus had only that morning read 
an account of the death of an old solitary woman. 
who, though passing as very poor among her neigh- 
bors, had left, with other hoarded wealth, a large tea- 
pot filled with guineas. Miss Trumps was about the 
age of the deceased woman—like her she lived alone 
—was very saving—seldom stirred out, and was, 
indeed, in the opinion of Titus,—an opinion confirm- 
ed after a scrutinising view of his beloved aunt—the 
very woman to hoard guineas in a tea-pot. The 
significant manner with which his aunt declared the 
utensil to be worth its weight in gold, convinced 
Titus beyond all chilling doubt, that it was brim-full 
of that precious metal. In fact, the thing spoke fur 
itself~indeed, she had owned it: the tea-pot was 
worth “ its weight in gold!” Long before Titus had 
taken his leave, his hopes had conjured up the largest 
tea-pot ever manufactured in China, and had calcu- 
lated the greatest number of guineas that could, by 
possibility, be laid in it. 

Titus Trumps was in his two-and-twentieth year, 
when, full of hope, he sat in a London coach on his 
way to the metropolis. He had no friends, no ac- 
quaintance dwelling there, but he never doubted that 
he should immediately obtain those desirable advan- 
tages. He already saw himself in a circle of the 
most amiable, the most obliging people. How many 
men had walked to London with only a staff—had 
slept on the road by hay-stacks—had eaten cresses 
and dry bread, and had entered the capital of the 
world with blisters at their soles, and not a farthing 
in their pockets, and had afterwards become golden 
merchants ; yea, bad, in their day, been aldermen and 
mayors, knights aud baronets, to boot,—and dying, 
had left alms-houses for the helpless and the aged! 
Leaning back in the coach, Titus, with half-closed 
eyes, already saw himself at court—already felt the 
royal sword upon his shoulder—already beheld, as in 
a vision, his female pensioners in white caps and 
aprons—his old, old men, in decent gray! Such 
were the hopes of Titus Trumps, when the coach 
suddenly stopt to change horses. A man ran from a 
neighboring house to the dismounted coachman. 

“ Inside place, coachman ?” said the man. 

“Full,” said the laconic coachman. “One out.” 

“Oh! she can’t go out in this rain,” said the man. 
It poured a deluge. 

“Stay behind, then,” said the accommodating 
driver. 

“But you don’t know who she is”—here the 
stranger half-whispered confidentially to the coach- 
man, Trumps distinctly hearing the important com- 
munication. “She's daughter of General Wolfe.” 

The eoachman scratched his head at the intelli- 
gence, glanced inside the coach to assure himself that 
it was full, then cast his eye up at the box, and ob- 
served—* Wrap her up—plenty of coats.” 

At this instant the lady appeared, a damsel fullow- 
ing her with a couple of fragile band-boxes. “ Out- 





side! in such weather—impossible,” cried the lady, 
on learning the proposal of the coachman. 

“ Sorry for it—time’s up,” said the driver, and he 
mounted the box. 

“ Stop—stop,” cried Trumps, thrusting himself half 
out of the coach-window—and now smiling on the 
lady, and now looking from side to side for the coach. 
man and guard, both of whom he requested, in a 
most peremptory manner, to attend to him.—* Stop— 
stop—here, guard—I'll get out—lI’ll”—and Trumps, 
opening the door, jumped out from the coach. “Miss 
Wolfe can have my place,” said Titus, bowing to the 
lady, greatly confused by the unexpected gallantry of 
the young and handsome passenger,—for Titus was a 
smart-looking fellow—the coachman and the guard 
exchanging looks of wonder, rather than admiration, 
at the generosity of the inside gentleman. 

“ Really—couldn’t think of depriving the gentle. 
man—in such dreadful weather, too,”—objected the 
young lady. 

“Only a few drops—a passing shower,” said the 
hopeful Trumps, the rain pouring as from twenty 
thousand spouts. 

“ Better get in, Miss,” said the guard, assisting the 
young lady, who, with the meekness of the sex, suf- 
fered herself to be overcome. 

“A lovely girl, that,” said Titus Trumps, when 
mounted beside the coachman, who was wet and 
dripping as an otter. 

“ Very fairish, sir,” replied the driver. “A little 
wet, isn’t it?” he then observed, with a malicious 
smile at the situation of Titus. 

“ [—I don’t think it will last,” answered the san- 
guine Trumps. 

“ No, sir; I shouldn’t think it would go beyond the 
month,” was the satirical comment. Then, after a 
pause—“ Few gentlemen, sir, as would turn them- 
selves inside out, this weather. Shouldn’t wonder, 
sir, if the ladies give you a medal. It is wet, isn't 
it?” asked the coachman, a stream pouring from the 
rim of his hat between the neck and neckeloth of 
Titus. 

“It can’t last,” said Trumps, suppressing a shiver. 
“ A very beautiful girl—I may say, an angel.” 

“ Everybody to their taste, sir. To be sure, if she 
isn’t quite an angel at present, why, you know, it’s 
her own fault if she isn’t by-and-by. Very wet, sir!” 

“It’s going off,” cried Trumps. 

“ Yes, sir; you may say the tide’s running very 
fast down,—better put that coat about your legs, sir,” 
said the benevolent coachman. 

“Thank you—thank you. No, it can’t last long,” 
said Titus, the rain falling in sheets. 

“ No, sir, at this rate | don’t see where it's to come 
from.—I hope the lady’s comfortable.” 

“ She lives in London ?” asked Trumps. 

“TI believe you, sir—one of the best houses in if. 
Afier your civility, sir, I'm sure they’d like to see 
you there; poor thing! she might have caught her 
death, for it is wet, sir—isn’t it?” 

Trumps made no answer; his thoughis were far 
away from the querist—and his feelings were wea- 
ther-proof. The daughter of General Wolfe! He 
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had resigned his place to the child of a hero—to the 
offspring of an immortal soldier! He had always 
felt a mysterious respect for the profession of arms ; 
and how strange that, as it might be said, in his first 
entry into life, accident should have cast him near 
the daughter of the great Wolfe! There was, doubt- 
less, patronage in the family. ‘The lady had looked 
smilingly upon him! If now, he should be presented 
with a commission; and, if ordered abroad on some 
delicate and dangerous service, he should be able to 
distinguish himself in the eyes of the world; and if, 
returning, his brows bound with laurels, and his 
breast bearing a dozen orders, he should ask and win 
the lady for his wife! Or, if—for it was as well to 
consider the calamitous part of war—if he should be 
killed? Well, he would die upon the bed of glory. 
No, there was gloom upon that picture, and he would 
not look on it. He might be slightly wounded, and 
would survive to receive the thanks of the army—of 
the parliament!—They made baronets, earls, mar- 
quises, dukes, of prosperous heroes! He might be 
the father of a family, and his eldest son (the pledge 
of himself and the unsuspecting lady inside) might 
bear the royal train at the next coronation! How 
wise in hia to have always spurned a trade! He 
might have been a grocer! He who would sit among 
the peers of England, and mend and make laws, 
might have vended barley-sugar—dealt in figs! That 
he should. have been enabled to oblige Miss Wolfe! 
On what trivial things—such was the trite reflection 
of our traveller—hung the fate of man! And for 
twenty minutes, or more, Titus Trumps was a mili- 
tary duke, a conqueror, with at least one estate in 
six different countries, and with, perhaps, the office of 
commander-in-chief at home. Happy Titus Trumps! 
Quick and bountiful are the gifts of hope; and now, 
in her brightest blue, and with her sunniest looks, 
she leaned upon her anchor, and smiled graciously 
on Titus, who, though wet as a soaked sponge, was 
glowing in imaginary place. 

The coach arrived late in London ; Trumps hasten- 
ed to descend, that he might hand the lady out. 
Quick as he was, he had been anticipated in that 
pleasing attention by a tall, sallow young man, spark- 
ishly habited, who looked rather frowningly upon the 
advances of our hero. 

“The gentleman had been so kind as to give up 
his place ;” the tall young man bowed stiffly. “ Dear 
heart!’’ added the lady, he was “ very wet.” 

“Not at all—not in the least—perhaps, a little 
damp,” replied the saturated Trumps. “ He trusted, 
however, that Miss Wolfe” 

The tall young man bent his brows, the lady color- 
ed, and Titus paused: ere he could again essay a 
speech, the fair damsel was lifted into a hackney- 
coach by the strange young gentleman, who followed 
and seated himself authoritatively beside her. If the 
reader has ever seen a tipstaff in a coach with his 
victim, he has seen, in the deportment of the func- 
tionary, the same cold consequence displayed by the 
companion of “ Miss Wolfe.” He sat very like a 
bailiff, or a brute of a husband. “Her brother, no 
doubt,” thought Trumps, as the coach drove away: 








that the lady should be already a wife, never sug- 
gested itself: though, had a fear of that calamity pos- 
sessed Titus, he would have found comfort in the un- 
healthy complexion of her yoke-fellow ;—a man with 
such looks could not live many months, Trumps, 
foiled in his hopes of the lady’s single blessednese, 
would have sought comfort in her speedy widowhood. 


CHAPTER II. 


The next morning, Trumps awoke haggard and 
feverish. He had, in his dreams, been at Quebec— 
had achieved the most heroic feats—had received 
Miss Wolfe from the hands of her father—and had 
been married by the chaplain of the garrison, the 
troops forming in hollow square during the ceremony. 
The marriage was no sooner solemnized, than the 
dreamer heard the wild yell of the Indians—the 
bride was torn from his arms—he had followed her 
through woods and swamps—and had at last fallen 
into the hands of the savages. Already, the chief bad 
flung him upon the earth—already, the knife glittered 
in his eyes—already, the wild man was about to add 
another scalp to his hundred, when Trumps, even 
dreaming, found hope in the crisis; for he thought he 
wore a wig! With this exulting feeling, he awoke. 
It was with some satisfaction that he discovered his 
head upon a goose-feather pillow—and on that head, 
the pride of his heart, natural locks in luxuriant 
growth. He ran his fingers through his curls, and 
felt himself a man again. 

«“ Your name, sir, is” 

“ Trumps—Titus Trumps,” said our hero, holding 
forth his hand to receive a letier brought by the 
waiter, as Trumps seated himself for breakfast. 

“Not for you, then, sir,” said the man. “Beg 
your pardon—gentleman in thirty-two,” and the ser- 
vant quitted the room, to the disappointment of 
Trumps, who, without any reasonable expectation of 
the favor, saw in the missive a letter from his aunt, 
and, looking inside it with the eyes of hope, beheld 
there a bank-bill to a handsome amount. “She cer- 
tainly did not promise to write,” thought Trumps, 
buttering his roll ; “ but then there was no knowing— 
she might.” ‘Trumps put the first morsel in his 
mouth, then instantly jamped up, and violently rang 
the bell. The waiter immediately appeared. 

“ What might want, sir?” asked the man, looking 
seriously at Titus, in whose face were strong marks 





of disgust. 

“Want! why, my man—this is—really—this is 
very bad butter,” said Trumps. 

The waiter smiled, closed his hands, and with 2 
slight, graceful bow, replied,—* Very, bad, indeed, 
sir.” 

«“ And—and,” Trumps stammered, confused by the 
acquiescence of the man—“and you don't call this 
tea? It’s chopped birch— isn’t it?” 

Again the waiter smiled, closed his hands, bowed, 
and audibly answered, Chopped birch.” 
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“Well! if ever I—and the milk—you don’t call it 
milk—I—I call it water,” said the astonished Trumps. 

“ Water, sir,” observed Robert Straight, to the 
astonishment of the discontented guest. 

“And this chop—phewgh!—you don’t pretend to 
say it’s eatable?” cried ‘Trumps. 

Robert Straight raised the accused article to his 
nose, then “took’t away again,” slightly lifted his 
shoulders, and said with some emphasis,—* Not eat- 
able, sir.” 

Trumps felt himself defeated. He had condemned 
every thing upon the table, and the waiter, having 
cheerfully acquiesced in his conviction, left him with- 
out words. It was useless to complain, where there 
was such unanimity of opinion, ‘Titus looked about 
him for new matter of discontent, but found that he 
had exhausted every subject. Had Robert declared 
the butter to be sweet as new-blown hawthorn—the 
tea, from the private chest of the Emperor of China 
himself—the milk, the purest cream, and the chop 
but that morning from the living lamb, Trumps would 
have been pleased—gratified with the opposition of 
sentiment. It would have been some exercise for 
him to have contested the points; but they were at 
once given up, quietly yielded by the enemy, and far- 
ther words were but vain and useless flourishes. As 
nothing was disputed, nothing was to be said. Hence, 
Trumps ate the condemned breakfast in silent resig- 
nation, Robert Straight leaving him the full enjoy- 
ment of his undisputed opinion. (It would have been 
well, however, had Robert not always thus accom- 
modated himself to the opinions of others—had he 
now and then ventured to demur, we think much 
remorse might have been spared him. Robert ap- 
peared a mild, peaceable man, and yet he had been 
accused by many of her conniving gossips, of the 
death of the wife of his bosom. “ Ar'n’t you a vil- 
Jain and a vagabond?” Mrs. Straight would ask of 
her husband twenty times a day; and as often as she 
asked the question, so often would her impartial hus- 
band make answer and say,—“ Both, my love ; both.” 
No woman could endure such treatment long: the 
poor creature died of a broken heart; and it was 
roundly asserted, and seemingly with great truth, that 
she expired of the slow cruelty of her tyrannical help- 
mate.) 

“ You saw that lady who came last night by the 
coach?” asked Trumps of Robert, summoned in due 
season to clear the table. 

“Saw the lady, sir,” said Robert. 

“I mean Miss Wolfe.” 

“Oh! Ha!—yes, Miss Wolfe,” said the smiling 
Robert, whose creed it was to contradict nobody. 

“She's very handsome; perhaps very rich?” remark- 
ed Trumps carelessly. 

“ Very handsome—very rich,” cried Robert, to the 
satisfaction of Titus. 

“ People in your situation hear a great deal about 
high folks, eh?” asked Trumps. 

“Great deal,” answered Robert. 

“You know where that lady lives?” inquired 
Titus. 

“ Know where she lives,’' replied Robert. 





“She is not engaged—I mean, there is no talk 
of?” —— 

“Not engaged,—no talk,’ was the answer of 
Robert. 

“ And that young man, who—by the way, it was 
odd, that she should travel alone,” said Titus. 

“ Odd. sir,” responded Robert. 

“ And in a publie coach, eh ?”’ 

“ Public coach, sir.” 

“Though your people of real dignity have no affec- 
tation,” said Trumps. 

“ No affectation,” answered Robert. 

“It’s only your mushrooms, who”’—— 

‘Only mushrooms, sir,” replied Straight. 

“ Her father—ha!—a great man?” 

“ Very large, sir.” 

“ But that young gentleman who was waiting for 
her? I suppose, her brother?” questioned Trumps, 
somewhat earnestly. 

“Her brother,” echoed Robert Straight; and if 
Trumps had supposed him to have been her father — 
“ her father’ would have been the response of the 
accommodating Robert. 

“You couldn’t tell me where she lives?” asked 
Titus. 

“ Couldn’t tell you where she lives, sir,” chimed 
Straight. 

“ That's strange, eh ?” 

“ Strange, sir ;” and all this time, Robert was busily 
employed clearing the table, and when Trumps was 
about to put another question to that human echo, 
Straight had vanished. 

“Not engaged! No—I was sure of that, quite 
sure,” said the sanguine young gentleman, and he fell 
into a deep study, contemplating the necessary ways 
and means for the lawful possession of Miss Wolfe. 
“ Waiter,” cried Trumps, having at length decided 
upon the first step,—* waiter,” and Robert, who was 
gliding across the floor, again stood before Titus. 
“ You perfectly recollect that lady?” 

“ Perfectly: red ribands—beaver hat—silk gown,” 
said Straight. 

« Now, attend to me. 
lings,—you hear?” 

“Seven shillings,” replied the waiter very cor- 
rectly. 

“If you will procure for me the address of that 
lady—and mind, not a word to anybody.” 

« Address, and not a word,” answered Robert, and 
departed to obtain the information ; not that it was at 
all necessary for him to quit the room for the intelli- 
gence, as he was already in full possession of it: but 
the pains he took seemed to enhance the value of the 
knowledge to be conveyed, making it better worth 
the offered price. “There, sir—the address,” said 
Robert, presenting the delighted Trumps with a writ- 
ten card. 

“I'll go this very morning,” exclaimed Trumps. 
“ My bill.” 

“Don’t you stay to-night, sir?” asked the waiter. 

“ No—no : for my luggage, you can send it to this 
address ;” for, of course, thought Trumps, they'll en- 
tertain me as their guest. “Humph—ha!” said Titus, 


I'll give you seven shil- 
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viewing himself in a glass, “ must brush up a little. 
A new loop in my hat—pshaw ! a new hat altogether 
—some new lace ruffles—and, egad! this silver ring 
of grandfather’s looks like a lamp of pewter on my 
finger—e little diamond there won't be thrown away ; 
no, no, it doesn’t rain generals’ daughters every day— 
I can afford to lay out for an heiress ;” for in the flut- 
ter of his hopes, Trumps had quite forgotien the 
* brother” of the lady. “ Must dress to-day, if I'm a 
sloven all my life,” cried Trumps, still selfcommuning, 
and he sallied into the street, determined to purchase 
the necessary decorations. ‘Titus had in his purse 
little more than fifty guineas; never before had fifty 
guineas seemed such a trifle. Elated with the cer- 
tainty of speedy fortune—for with Titus the golden 
gift was no longer doubtful—he felt all the careless- 
ness, the indifference of a sultan towards the petty 
cash about him. Arithmetic seemed a science sud- 
denly unworthy of him—he might, in the fulness of 
his wealth, snap his fingers at figures. Such were 
his exulting thoughts as he entered a shop, smitten 
with the show of lace, with its cobweb meshes dis- 
played to catch the flies without. The bargain was 
soon struck—the most expensive cravats and ruffles 
ordered to the inn ; a hat, furnished with a glittering 
loop, and a cane, surmounted by a gold head, with 
chasing worthy of a Cellini, speedily followed, and 
Trumps thought himself equipped not for conquest— 
for the victory was gained—but for a triumphal entry. 
Thirty guineas yet remained to him, when he sud- 
denly paused at the window of a jeweller. At all 
events, he would ask the price of a ring. 

“The finest of fine waters,”. said Mr. Glitter, the 
tradesman, as he presented a diamond ring to Trumps, 
who looked down upon it, whilst a smile played about 
his lips, and his eyes melted at the bauble. The 
jeweller in a moment knew his man. “If the stone 
were only as big again, upon my honor, sir, I can’t 
tell you what it would be worth—I may say, money 
couldn’t buy it.” Still Trumps gazed at the diamond. 
“There, sir; look at the delicacy of the chasing. Ha! 
I don’t know what I'd give for a workman who could 
do the like ; the artist who did that, he’s dead, poor 
man: any money is given for hi» work. Look at the 
stone any way, sir. Leta man travel through the 
centre of the earth, sir, and with that diamond on his 
finger, he’d wanf no light.” 

Trumps stood, his eyes fixed upon the stone. “I 
think ‘tis too small for me,” he ventured to observe. 

“Try it, sir—try it—bless me !—well, you have a 
curiosity there,”—and Glitter raised his eyebrows 
and puckered his mouth, as he took up the silver seal- 
ting, laid down by Trumps. 

“ [t was in our family,” said Titus, a little abashed 
at the native vulgarity of the relic, brought out in 
forcible contrast by the surrounding splendor. “Fits, 
I declare,” said Trumps, placing the diamond ring on 
the finger, too long disgraced by the family treasure. 

“Sir, I should be proud to sell you that ring, if I 
could afford it, at half price. As it is, I'll strike off 
five guineas.” 

Trumps looked at the ring, and with some anxiety, 
asked— How much.” 





“ As I said, sir,” replied Glitter, “ I'll let you have 
the ring cheaper than any gentleman I have ever 
clapped my eyes upon. And I'll tell you why, sir— 
you'll do especial credit to the ring. Now, there are 
some hands, that, upon my honor, sir, it goes to my 
heart to let my goods ge upon ; hands! did I say, sir,— 
lumps of flesh, with skin like sole-skin. It does I say 
go to my heart, to think of the pain and labor used to 
get the jewel from the mine—of the skill in cutting 
it—the taste and delicacy of setting a diamond as that 
is set—and after all, to be condemned to a hand, as 
red and 28 coarse as beef, sir! Upon my honor, sir, I 
do feel—but what can we do in business ?—still I do 
feel that I am sometimes committing a sin in letting 
my goods go upon such fingers. May I never sell 
another stone, sir, if except his grace, the Duke of 
Marlborough—perhaps, for hands do run in families— 
perhaps, sir’—and Glitter placed his palms flatly 
against each other, and almost brought his forehead 
to the counter—“ perhaps, [ have the honor of ad- 
dressing a branch of that distinguished house ?” 

“ No,” said Trumps, in a soft, low voice. 

“I declare, sir, by your hand—and I am accounted 
a tolerable judge in such matiers—I should have 
thought you a younger brother—or’— 

“ How much?” said Trumps, looking wistfully at 
the ring. 

“ Well, sir, as this is our first transaction—and I 
hope, sir, for the honor of your countenance for many 
years to come—I—I'll try and say five-and-thirty 
guineas,’ said the obliging Glitter. 

The face of Trumps darkened at the sum, and 
with a melancholy look, he was about to draw the 
desired gem from his finger. Glitter observed the 
act, and suddenly raised his hands. 

“ But as I said—io you, sir—and in favor of your 
hand, for I should feel my goods recommended by 
such fingers—I will venture to say, thirty guineas.” 

“It's very cheap, no doubt—very cheap,” said the 
pradent Trumps, “ but I fear at present—I—I fear I 
can’t afford it.” 

“Ha! ha! excuse my freedom, sir—I can’t help 
laughing—not afford? Ha, sir! had I your wealth— 
well, well—I mean, the prospects that a gentleman 
like you must have in a town like this—pardon my 
freedom, sir,—ihe fortunes that many lovely women 
would be proud to lay at your feet—excuse my free- 
dom, sir—but where merit is 80 apparent—excuse my 
freedom” — 

“Thirty guineas,” repeated Trumps, and still the 
ring remained upon his finger. 

“ As I’m an honest man, and a liveryman, sir, I sold 
the fellow of it to the Marquis of——but I'll not 
mention his name—for forty guineas. To be sure, 
the Marquis has a hand like Magog; though, for all 
its size, it dips pretty deeply, sir—pretty deeply, we 
know where”—and Glitter winked. 

“J can’t afford it,” said Trumps, and he put his 
thumb and finger to the ring and paused, as he caught 
the supplicating looks of the jeweller. 

“Don’t sir, don’t—I cannot bear to see you take it 
off in this shop. There—I’ll say eight-and-twenty ; and 
afier that, as I’m a Christian, sir, | cannot speak again.” 
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Trumps felt it would have been ungrateful in him 
to have rejected such complacency. He had, it was 
true, but thirty guineas. What of it? Could he not 
raise money upon his ten cottages? Besides, there 
were prospects, as the tradesman sagaciously declared, 
beaming brightly on him! The ring was moreover 
a necessary—nay, an indispensable ornament to a 
gentleman ; especially so, in the felicitous circum- 
stances in which Trumps found, himself. It was a 
mute, yet delicate and brilliant avowal of gentility. 
A diamond like that was at once an introduction and 
a certificate. He had, it was true, only thirty guineas 
—only thirty from the fifty, his small income for the 
year—for the three hundred and sixty-five dinners 
required by the human animal in twelve months; 
with all the other small essentials demanded by a 
sense of comfort and propriety. For a moment, he 
paused ; and then Miss Wolfe, leaning on a silver 
anchor, rose befure him; and he plunged his hand 
into his pocket, and drew therefrom all his coined 
treasure. He paid for the diamond ring, placed the 
silver seal-ring of the family in the lightened purse, 
and was about to quit the shop, when a sense of new 
wants fell upon him. “Could Mr. Glitter recom- 
mend a pair of knee-buckles?” 

“Phe prettiest things ever made; not fifty pair 
been sold yet—and those to the nobility only; they 
were as yet scarcely out of the House of Lords.” 
Such was the character, such the history, of a pair of 
blue steel buckles, set with tolerable paste. 

“ The stones are not real?” asked Trumps. 

“ No, sir; although they have the advantage of ap- 
pearance. They look real, but between ourselves— 
{ deceive no customer, sir—between ourselves, 
they are not. But then, sir, with that diamond on 
your finger, who would suspect your knees?’ 

“That's very true,” said Titus. 

“If a gentleman’s hand is the real thing, his knees 
may very safely be sham,” declared the jeweller. 

“ Then these are very cheap?” for Trumps thought, 
with a passing pang, of his reduced store. 

“ Dirt,” said Glitter, “a little two guineas.” 

“ For false stones?” asked Trumps. 

“They look real, sir, and we must always pay for 
appearance. Well, say thirty-five shillings. I tell 
you what—'tis only worth so much old silver; I'll 
iake thirty, and the old seal-ring for the Jot.” 

Trumps paid the money, surrendered the bit of 
family silver, and returned to his inn to dress. The 
eravat, ruffles, hat, and stick had been sent before, 
aad awaited him in his bed-room; while he himself 
was the happy and important bearer of the diamond 
ring, and the paste knee-buckles. 

Gentle reader, Trumps is at his toilette dressing 

fer the lady of his hopes—the daughter of General 
Wolfe. 


CHAPTER III. 


ia about two hours, Titus, arrayed as for a court, 
i ded from his room. The waiters stared from 





the passage, the chambermaids hung over the bannis- 
ters to catch a view of his departing skirts. His hair 
bore testimony to the skill of the barber—his cravat 
flowed gracefully and voluminously—his ruffles 
drooped in bunches over his hands—he carried his 
gold-headed cane as it were potent as the caduceus— 
his litle finger glowed with the diamond ring—and 
his knees throbbed with a sense of new buckles. His 
hat, with broad gold loop, sat like a diadem upon his 
brow. 

“Your bill, sir,” said Robert, at the same time 
presenting that social annoyance. 

“Oh! ha! I have changed my mind,” that is, Titus 
had changed his guineas—“ I—I shall come back.” 

“Then, we're not to send your luggage, sir?” asked 
the servant. 

“ Not to-day,” replied Trumps, and stepping into 
the street, he turned to seek the abode of the daugh- 
ter of General Wolfe. He had proceeded a very 
little way, when the eyes of the’passengers convinced 
him that he was really too finely appointed to appear 
uncovered in the street—that an article so daintily 
set forth ought to be conveyed to its destination in a 
case. He therefore called a coach, and in sonorous 
tones, ordered the man to drive to square. 

Many and hard were the blows of the knocker, 
moved by the sinewy hand of the coachman. The 
door of the desired house flew open, and a porter, 
with severe looks, questioned the manners of the dis- 
turber ; “a hackney-coachman had no right to make 
such a noise; thus looked the porter, whose stern 
face relaxed somewhat on the appearance of Trumps, 
who quietly suffered himself to be ciiarged treble the 
fare, the coachman jocosely declaring that “ the knock 
was worth half the money.” 

“ My Lord, shall I take your card in to Sir Jere- 
my ?” asked a footman. 

“ Certainly,” and Titus put his hand into his pocket; 
though for what we are ignorant; for sure we are he 
had no card about him. Perhaps, he “hoped.” 
Withdrawing his hand with nothing in it, he said, 
“Trumps, Mr. Titus Trumps.” And the footman 
departed with the name of our hero to Sir Jeremy 
Sloth, whose custom it was to give audience to every- 
body who sought him; possibly, in the beljef that no- 
body having suffered one interview, would have 
courage left for a second. 

Sir Jeremy Sloth was a baronet, and had moreover 
slept and voted in three parliaments. He knew very 
little of the constitution, but a great deal of heraldry. 
In his character of senator, he never gave his vote, 
but we believe after long and painful consideration; 
and as he was wont to complain that no time was 
allowed between the last speech on a question, and 
the division that decided it, he had always made up 
his mind to his vote long before the question came 
on, This was what he called getting in advance of 
the public business. And yet if Sir Jeremy had any 
fault, it was that he was a little dilatory—that he 
complained of customs and usages long established, as 
little other than novel innovations. “Men, it was 
plain, were in a hurry to bring about the end of the 
world, or they wouldn’t go on so fast;’’ such was the 
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ery of Sir Jeremy, when the broad-wheeled wagon 
gave place to the stage-coach. One incident will 
illustrate the constitution of Sir Jeremy. He was 
one day in company with a royal duke, when a sud- 
den storm came on: our baronet stood at the window 
—the duke sat far in the room. “ Quite a storm, Sir 
Jeremy,” said the duke. “It is, indeed,” said the 
baronet. “ Bless my heart!’’ exclaimed Sir Jeremy, 
“ may it please your Royal Highness, if not too great 
a trouble, to come a little this way te the window to 
look at this—flash of lightning !” 

Titus Trumps stood before Sir Jeremy Sloth, a 
short, slim, dry little man, constantly at work upon 
his dignity, in order as he vainly thought to make 
the most of it. With many slow flourishes of the 
hand, Sir Jeremy waved Titus into a seat. There 
was a silence of two minutes, and for any movement 
of the baronet, the pause might have continued. 
Titus hoped Sir Jeremy would speak first: at length, 
our hero opened the ¢itting by modestly observing— 
“Sir Jeremy, my name is Trumps” The baronet 
acknowledged the intelligence by a grave inclination 
of the head. “My name is Trumps,” repeated Ti- 
tus. 

%“ Tromp?” asked the baronet, in a voice that almost 
chilled even the blood of our sanguine friend,— 
“Tromp ?” 

“—umps,” said Titus, emphatically correcting the 
termination. 

“Pardon we,” said Sir Jeremy, with a sickly smile, 
“[ thought, possibly, a descendant of the famous 
Dutch Admiral.” 

Titus was evidently struck by the words of the 
baronet; it had never occurred to him before: he 
might be a descendant, and still be ignorant of the 
honorable fact. 

“ Not a descendant?” asked the baronet, looking 
grimly at the perplexed Titus. 

“ Really, Sir Jeremy, I—I cannot take it upon me 
to say—such liberties are taken with names, that”— 

“ Right, sir; very right,”—for Sir Jeremy was upon 
his favorite theme—“ for my part, I know not if 1 
would not as severely punish offences against names 
as against the person.” 

“A name, Sir Jeremy, is often the best part of a 
man,” said Titus. 

“Very often,” replied the baronet, with emphasis. 
He then returned to the introductory declaration of 
his visiter. “Your name is Trumps? Well, sir, so 
far we understand each other.” 

“I—I arrived in London last night,” proceeded 
Trumps, the baronet, strangely enough, unmoved by 
the intelligence. Trumps added with significance, 
bowing, and exhibiting his teeth with a smile,—* by 
the coach, Sir Jeremy.” 

“A romantic occurrence,’ 
net. “ Inside or out?” 

“Really, Sir Jeremy, I am proud to say—very 
proud to say,—out.” And again Trumps smiled. 

“ Your name is Trumps—you came to town by the 
coach—and you are proud to say outside,”"—slowly 
summed up Sir Jeremy. 

“And I—I felt it my duty to pay my respects at this 


said the sarcasiic baro- 





house, without loss of time. I hope the young lady 
is quite well?” and Trumps smiled again. 

“Do I understand, Mr. Trumps, that your visit 
here is for the sole object of inquiring into the condi- 
tion of the health of” 

“Exactly, Sir Jeremy—exacily,” cried Titus, im- 
patient of the slow verbosity of the baronet. “I fear- 
ed she might have caught cold.” 

“ You are not an apothecary, Mr. Trumps?” asked 
Sir Jeremy, and every second he grew more digni- 
fied. 

“ No, sir,” replied Titus, with a gasp. 

“ Then, sir, may a strange and humble individual 
like myself, venture to ask what you are?” drawled 
Sir Jeremy. 

Trumps was frozen by the unlooked-for chilliness 
of the baronet, and, after some hesitation, replied, 
essaying another smile,—“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing!” echoed Sir Jeremy. 

“That is,” quickly rejoined Trumps—*“a gentle- 
man.” Saying which, Trumps felt himself exhaust- 
ed. He had expected to be welcomed, embraced by 
a delighted circle, and he sat in the drawing-room of 
Sir Jeremy Sloth, as in a snow house. 

“ And you are intimate with the young lady in 
whose health you have shown so kind an interest ; is 
it not so, Mr. Trumps?” inquired the baronet. 

“I—I may say, that I was happy in being able to 
show some attention, which” 

“Which she accepted?” asked Sir Jeremy with 
unusual celerity. 

“ Which she did me the honor most graciously to 
accept,” replied Trumps. 

“ Out of town, perhaps?” inquired the baronet. 

“ Precisely, Sir Jeremy—precisely,” and Tramps 
tried to laugh. 

Sir Jeremy stretched his hand towards the bell— 
drew it back—then rose, and addressing his visiter as 
if addressing “ the House,” the honorable baronet was 
understood by our hero to say,—* Mr. Titus Trumps, 
gentleman, may I solicit of you the courtesy of re- 
maining in this apartment until my return?” 

Trumps felt abashed at the ceremonious request of 
the baronet, and slightly coloring. replied—* Cer- 
tainly.” 

Sir Jeremy Sloth walked leisurely as a ghost in 
armor from the room, and Titus, with all his consti- 
tutional sprightliness, felt somewhat melancholy. He 
heard footsteps, and he almost hoped that it was the 
footman come to twirl him into the street. And then, 
his eye fell upon his diamond ring, and he became 
assured of respectful consideration. The baronet had 
been cold, certainly; perhaps, however, it was the 
custom of the baronetage to be a little frigid. 

The door opened, and showed Sir Jeremy Sloth 
leading in a lady with as much grace as if about to 
Trumps rose from his chair, 








commence a minuet. 
and wished to smile. 

« Emily,” thus spoke Sir Jeremy Sloth to the lady, 
who betrayed some confusion as her eyes met the 
handsome face, and glanced at the goodly figure of 
our hero—“ Emily, I presume I introduce you to an 
old acquaintance ?” 
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“Papa!” The lady was neither very young nor 
very handsome: she was trembling on the verge of 
thirty—(bosom friends declared she had long since 
gone over,)—and was thin as a mortified nun: indeed, 
she was one of those useful persons in this world of 
temptation, whose very looks preach abstinence. 
Still, it was either the surprise of the introduction to 
Titus, or his features, or form, or both, or all these 
together, that sent a passing look of interest to the 
face of Miss Sloth: for a moment, she looked like an 
old picture revived. “ Papa!” said Miss Emily Sloth, 
and fluttered and blushed. 

«“ Mr. Trephonius Trumps”—began Sir Jeremy— 

“ Titus,” was the brief correction of our hero. 

“ Mr. Titus Trumps,” and Sir Jeremy bowed an 
acknowledgment of his error. Then, turning to the 
lady,—* Mr. Titus Trumps is, as he assures me, not 
an apothecary ; yet has he bestowed upon us the favor 
of this visit for the express purpose of inquiring into 
the condition of your health.” 

“I trust, Sir Jeremy—I"—poor Titus was confound- 
ed by the mistake—“ I hope, that the young lady is 
well,—but, I—the truth is, Sir Jeremy, that is not 
the young lady, [—no, Sir Jeremy,—not the young 
lady.” 

“ I understood, sir, that you spoke of my daughter, 
and being anxious to”——— 

“No, Sir Jeremy, no;” Trumps endeavored to 
smile very blandly, “I meant, the daughter of the 
late general.” 

“Late general?” and Sir Jeremy slowly chewed 
the words. 

“Of the hero—the”’—and then Trumps made a 
last effort, and drawing himself up, said very distinct- 
ly—*“ the daughter of General Wolfe.” 

“General Wolfe, sir? In my house’—Were you 
informed that such a lady lived here?” 

“ Yes, sir; I understood at the inn, where we put 
up”"—— 

“Inn, sir? What inn?” asked the baronet haugh- 
tily. 

“ The Flower-Pot,” replied Titus with great hu- 
mility. 

“ And I am to understand, sir, that you came from 
the—the Flower-Pot ?” and to the dismay of Trumps, 
he thought he saw a contemptuous smile on the face 
of Emily as her father spoke. “From”—the baronet 
paused to leer at the smart clothes of his visiter— 
“ From the Flower-Pot?" You look like it.” 

Titus was about to answer, when the baronet 
authoritatively held up his hand, and then proceeded 
to put poor Trumps to the question. “There is 
something in your air, your demeanor, Mr. Trumps, 
that demands from me immediate attention.” 

Trumps, astonished at the sudden civility of the 
baronet, pressed his hat between his hands, and bow- 
ed. 

“ Will you tell me from what place you come ?’” 

“ Cirencester,” said Trumps, “last night.” 

“ Cirencester,” said Emily to herself, and, a second 
afterwards, rang the bell. 

“ And the lady, who”—the baronet was interrupt- 
ed by the appearance of the footman, who crossed to 





Miss Emily, and took her commands—*“ and the 
lady” ——repeated Sir Jeremy, as the servant left the 
room. 

“ The lady, sir, whom [ thought your relative, was 
in the stage-coach.” 

“ My relative—in—in a stage coach!” cried Sir 
Jeremy: had Trumps said the pillory, the assertion 
had not been more offensive. 

“Inside ;” replied Trumps, “for it was very wet, 
Sir Jeremy, and it was my good fortune to see Miss 
Wolfe”’ 

“ Miss Wolfe!” exclaimed the baronet. 

“Yes, papa,” said Miss Sloth, tittering, “1 assure 
you, the daughter of” —— 

“ That is the lady,” cried Titus, as the door opened 
and he caught the face of his fair fellow-passenger, 
who colored when she saw him, then curtsied respect. 
fully to Miss Sloth, and then played with her apron- 
strings. The curtsey and the dress of the girl smote 
the heart of our hero. 

“ Young woman,” said Sir Jeremy sternly, “ do you 
know this person ?” and the baronet pointed one finger 
at Titus as he would have pointed at a cur suspected 
of insanity. 

“The gentleman came in the coach with me, Sir 
Jeremy, and it was very wet, and he was very kind,” 
said the girl. 

“Kind ! young woman, I am afraid you have given 
yourself a false character,” cried the baronet. 

“I, Sir Jeremy! La! Sir Jeremy ;” and the girl 
burst into tears. 

“Pray, young woman, what do you know of Gene- 
ral Wolfe ?” asked her master with a terrible frown. 

“ My father keeps it, that’s all,” sobbed the maiden. 

“ Keeps it!” cried Trumps and the baronet, Miss 
Sloth biting her lips to suppress her laughter. 

“ It was the Jackdaw and Pitcher, but—but"— 

“But,—what? Speak!” called out Sir Jeremy. 

“ But Sergeant Flam said he’d recruit at the house, 
if father would alter the sign, so he had ‘em painted 
out, and the General painted in. False character! 
I’m sure, Sir Jeremy, if that gentleman has said any 
thing that a gentleman should be ashamed of say- 
ing.”—— 

“ Permit me, Sir Jeremy—I—there is no blame to 
be attached to the young woman, I assure you,” and 
Titus, utterly confounded, played with his hat, and 
breathed hard, and stared in the face of Sir Jeremy 
Sloth, and hoped that the floor would open. Sir Jere- 
my made no answer, when, at length, Trumps ex- 
claimed, with energy—“ It's my stupidity—I see it 
all,—my stupidity. Good morning, Sir Jeremy—alto- 
gether, my stupidity.” 

With this full and candid avowal, Titus Trumps 
vanished from the apartment, and made his way into 
the street. 

“ A pickpocket, no doubt,” said Sir Jeremy Sloth. 
“The fellow has the look of a pickpocket—the— 
what! eh! gone? God bless me! Why didn't I 
send for a constable?” 





[To be continued.] 
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Sailing among the Bahamas lately, in a voyage from Philadelphia to Mobile, I was much impressed with thoughts of that 


gallant 


He sat upon the lofty poop—a man 

Haggard with years, and poverty, and toil : 

Yet on that noble brow was seen the mark 

Of thought sublime, and contemplation grand. 
He sat upon the lofiy poop ; and still, 

Though far from country, kindred, friends, and home, 
Onward, still onward, was his eagle gaze : 

There lay his hopes, and expectations vast, 
Bounded by yon horizon, dark and dim, 

Which yet no nearer seemed, than when he left 
The flowery meads and orange groves of Spain. 
For many weeks had he his way pursued, 

A lonely, trackless, and unwonted way, 

Across tlie vast, illimitable sea, 

Following the sun into the glowing west ; 

Yet did the gorgeous land he longed for, seem 
Still to recede before his eager grasp. 


The tropic sea displayed its wonders round : 
Fish of strange hues, and of fantastic shapes ; 
There swam the dolphin, whose bright rainbow dyes, 
Changing and flashing in the zenith sun, 
Rivalled the opal, while, with lightning speed, 
He followed hard upon the flying-fish, 

That fairy creature of two elemenis : 

While ever and anon, floated and tossed 

Upon the smooth, but broadly-rolling wave, 
That gallant little mimic ship, with hull 

Of Tyrian purple, and bright ruseate sail, 

Fit emblem of the chivalry of him 

Who launched his bark upon that unknown sea. 
And oft the deadly and malignant shark, 

Darkly and silently would steal along, 

With look satanic and sinister eye, 

Watching with subtle vigilance to dye 

His keen and serried teeth in human blood. 

The jocund porpoise, too, would leap across 
Their track, and that marine Leviathan, 

The wallowing whale, would roll his giant bulk 
Lazily by, making the deep to boil 

Like seething caldron. Nor were wanting there, 
The feathered tenants of the sunny air; 

The albatross, of broad and powerful wing, 
Parsued her finny prey ; down, like a stone, 
Into the waters plunging: there the pelican 
Collected too her store for cajiow young, 
Thoughtful and provident: while close behind, 
Patting the waves with untired feet, was seen 
The faithful petrel, that fur many a league 


ero who first clove these waters, and laid open this ae 
my feelings, 1 penned the following lines in the scene of his triumph. 


world to the adventure of Europeans. To give vent to 


Had followed in their wake. Rocked on the wave, 
The giant turtle slept; and far and near 

The sea was thickly strewn with yellow weed , 
The haunt of many a strange and shapeless thing. 
Yet none of these, unwonted as they were, 

Had power to seize his thought, or take his eye, 
Even for a moment, from his great emprise : 
Onward, still onward, was his eagle gaze. 


The hireling band, whom hope of sordid gain 
At first induced to cast their lot with his, 
O’ercome by craven fear, at length broke out 
{n murmurs, and conspiracies, and threats 

Of open violence: still he quailed not, 

But stood before them with a dauntless front, 
And bold, unshrinking courage : tho’ alone, 
Single, and unsupported, his own strength, 
His own brave heart upheld him, and awed down 
His fves to silence. He sought aid from none, 
But from that God who first inspired his mind. 


Another burning day has passed: at length 

The fervent sun drops to his ocean bed. 

fis disk is half extinct : the visible half 

A hemisphere of crimson fire : and now 

The last, thin, flashing line of bright green light— 
The golden light seen through the azure wave, 
Has lefi their eyes, and sudden darkness comes, 
With giaut steps, enveloping the scene. 





j Now, surely, will the hero seek his rest; 


Tired nature needs repose and sleep—not so: 
| He will not leave his seat, his watch-post high. 


‘Sleep has no charms fur him; the vigilant mind 
Conquers and triumphs o'er the body’s need. 


| He will not leave his post, but there he sits, 


‘| Though hidden by the veil of night ; his thoughts 


Fixed on the future with unwavering hope, 
Piercing the moonless darkness with his eye, 
Onward, still onward, is his eagle gaze. 

Swift moves the gallant bark, making her way 
Bright, midst surrounding darkness ; shedding round 
4 light of her own making: at each plunge, 
Sparkles and gleams of bright phosphoric light 
Flash from her prow ; and in her wake she leaves 
A long, long line of splendor: like the path 

Of him illustrious, whose gigantic mind 

Planned that emprise, and left to future years 

A flood of glory time can never quench. 
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The slowly-moving night is half gone by : 

The hero’s keen glance still is on the sea; 

Sudden he starts, with thrill of rapturous joy— 

“ Ho! Pedro Guttierez! look ahead, 

« And tell me what thou seest!” “ Signor, I see 

“ A light as of a lamp or torch ; and now 

“’Tis borne from place to place. It must be land!” 

But yet so oft has fancy cheated them, 

That yet they cannot grant belief; and he, 

Oppressed with hopes too big for utterance, 

Yet cannot quell a boding.fear, that all 

Will vanish with the light of opening day. 

Hark! hark! what hollow sound booms o’er the wave? 

It is the Pinta’s gun, the sign of land! 

Now doubis are at an end: the ships lie by, 

And wait in breathless hope the approaching morn. 

Meanwhile, what tongue can tell the thoughts that 
crowd, 

The high, tumultuous thoughts that proudly throng, 

Careering o'er the hero’s lofty mind! 

His close-clasped hands are pressed upon his breast, 

As if by manual force to overpower 

The rapturous emotions that would else 

Burst the corporeal tenement, and set free 

The soul in this its more than mortal joy ! 


Day dawns, and gloriously the rising sun 

Looks on a fairy land, clothed to the wave 
With thick umbrageous foliage ; trees unknown, 
Of rich and massy green, with pendant fruits, 
Whose hues outvie the morning's golden ray, 
Or crimson skies of eve: the feathery palm 


RHYMES 


BY CHARLES WEST 


THE voice of nature whispers round 
In every breeze that fans the sky, 
And rustling leaves, with gentle sound, 
Send up their grateful hymn on high. 
What solemn beauty fills the place 
Where hills on hills sublimely soar, 
And covered with majestic grace, 
Their foaming forest streamlets pour. 


The eagle’s self could ask no scene 
More grand, more wild than meets him here— 
Where, dressed in robes of richest green, 
The everlasting mountains rear 
Their peaks—and fairy-colored clouds, 
Like spirits sporting in the sun, 
Come trooping on in gathering crowds, 
As if some heavenly course to run. 


Waves lightly from its towering height, green slopes 
Open amidst the woods—clear, cooling streams 
Run sparkling from the hills, and wind their way 
Through verdant vales ; where birds of radiant plume, 
And melody divine, combine to form 
A paradise on earth. 

Columbus, clothed 
In gorgeous apparel, rows to land, 
In kingly state ; prostrate adores his God, 
Then plants the royal banner, Spain’s proud flag, 
Unfolds its blazon'd surface to the breeze, 
And takes possession of a world. 


That was thy hour, world-finder! that thy time 
Of glory and of triumph : joy unmixed 
Then swelled thy heart, a rapture all thy own! 
Thou thoughtst that kings were just, that honors due, 
Well, nobly earned, awaited thee. Thou knew’st not 
That even then thy tide was at the flood. 
Alas! couldst thou have then foreseen the hour 
Too swiftly coming, when, a captive chained, 
The fetters on thy hands, thy aged form 
Was dragged disgraced, insulted, to that king 
To whom thou gav’st unasked, uncounted wealth, 
Thou wouldst have gladly chosen instant death, 
Rather than that dishonor. 

Long have passed 
Those years of suffering: thou art in thy rest; 
Yet never may the sons of men forget 
The glorious meed that was awarded thee— 
Thou gav'st to Spain a world, she gave thee back A 








CHAIN! 


OF A TRAVELLER. 


THOMSON, PHILA. 


And oh! how beautiful, how grand 
The mountain torrent flings its spray, 

As in the gorge profound | stand, 
And watch it on its foaming way— 

The verdant ground receives the shower, 
The bird flits by on rapid wing, 

And thoughts of peace and thoughts of power 
Within my raptured bosom spring. 





O, mountain tops ate brimming o'er 
With poesy heartfelt and deep— 
And nature’s true and gentle lore, 
Her magic lore is theirs to keep, 
In every wind that fans the sky, 
In every cloud that rides the gale, 
In all that meets the ear or eye 
We read the glories of her tale. 
Kaatskill Mou tain, July 29, 1938. 
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BUENOS 


Tue navigation of the river Plate from Montevideo 
to Buenos Ayres, is very intricate, from the number 
of banks and shoals which prevail, and the distance is 
thereby very much lengthened between the two ports. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Argentine republic, 
(though why it is called so, except “ quasi lucus a non 
lucendo,” no one could give any reason, for it is most 
particularly a shin-plaster country,) presents a remark- 
ably imposing appearance to the water, and as men 
of war are unable to approach within six miles of the 
town and “ distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
it is really a very beautiful town, and the steeples and 
domes of its cathedrals and public buildings show to 
great advantage from the outer roads. 

The river here is about thirty miles in width, but 
remarkably shallow, and a bar makes across the har- 
bor which prevents all but merchant vessels, draw- 
ing not over thirteen or fourteen feet water, from ap- 
proaching very close. 

The first peculiarity that strikes a stranger, is the 
manner in which he is conveyed on shore from the 
boats, as even they cannot go within thirty or forty 
yards of the beach—innumerable very rough built 
carts, with two horses, are constantly waiting in the 
water, to carry passengers on shore, and if it were not 
for the shoalness of the water, you would be rather 
alarmed at the pranks of these aquatic Jehus—they 
race about as if they were on land, and try every 
means to weather each other out of a fare, and the 
disappointed applicant thinks nothing of driving up 
against and endeavoring to upset you—they are very 
good natured, however, and all these tricks are per- 
formed for sport—on paying your fare, you are struck 
with the apparent exorbitance of their charge, as you 
are called upon to pay a dollar for your short ride— 
you soon find, however, that their dollar is but fourteen 
cents of our currency, and find as many shin-plasters 
as in our “ happy land.” 

Immediately in front of the landing is the custom- 
house, a very plain building—and here commences 
the system of bribery and corruption, which flourishes 
no where more abundantly than here—a dollar or two 
will pass your baggage, if you have nothing in it of a 
contraband character, and merely wish to save your- 
self the trouble of detention; should it be otherwise, 
and if your baggege “ conld a tale unfold,” which 
might not be gratifying to all parties, a doubloon or 
two, in proportion to the value of its contents, will 
overcome all difficulties. 





Ul. 
AYRES. 


The fort is a short distance to the left of the landing, 
and is very solid, and appears to be very well calcu- 
lated for defence. 

In few places will you meet a better hotel than 
here, and no where a more gentlemanly and polite 
proprietor. Beech’s Hotel, the head quarters of the 
English and Americans, can never be forgotten by 
any who have ever entered it—Beech, is an English- 
man, and possesses all the best traits of their charac- 
ter, (among which hospitality is predominant,) and none 
of the worst—if you go to Buenos Ayres, go to 
Beech’s. 

On one side of the Pleza de Victoria is the calildo, 
in which are all the public offices and the jail—it has 
been in its time a very fine building, but like all 
others here, falling into decay—on the opposite of the 
square is an arcade, which opens on to the parade 
ground at the back of the fort, and which has also 
been very neat in its time. The cathedral occupies 
a third side ; it isan immense building, still unfinished, 
and probably never will be entirely so. It is ina 
very handsome style of architecture, and, in front, re- 
sembles the Bank of the United States—it is of brick, 
to be plastered—the interior is nearly completed, and 
is magnificent; the grand altar, in particular, is gor- 
geous in the extreme ; there are a great number of very 
fine paintings by the old masters, which alone well 
repay a Visiter for his trouble. 

The other churches are also very handsome—in the 
same street are two, those of San Domingo and San 
Francisco, both memorable from being the principal 
scenes of action during the unfortunate, and (to him) 
disgraceful expedition of Genera) Whitlock, in 1807. 
When obliged to retreat from the overwhelming mass 
of natives, thet were pouring upon him and shooting 
down like cattle his brave soldiers, who sustained the 
well-earned character of the British soldier for bra- 
very, although they were unable to offer any thing 
but a passive resistance, and died like men where 
they stood, the victims of their general's order to march 
into a town without flints in their muskets, and carry 
it with the bayonet, where every house, from the style 
in which it was built, was a fortress, and the parapets 
of the flat roofs afforded a secure position to the de- 
fenders, from which they could fire on the assailants. 
When retreating, his first bold stand was made at the 
church of San Domingo, from which, however, he was 
forced to retire, and took up his position in that of San 
Francisco, where he surrendered—ihe flags of the 
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English on that occasion, are still kept in this church 
and hang over the altar. 

General Whitlock was broken on his return to 
England, for his conduct on this occasion, although 
the fate accorded to Admiral Byng would have been 
more appropriate, and as just as it was merited. 

The market of Buenos Ayres is very good, but 
without any systematic arrangement, and is held in 
the open street under sheds, there being no market- 
house. It is well stocked with every thing, game is 
particularly abundant, and piles of partridges lie upon 
the ground in every direction. 

The great vegetable of the country is the cauli- 
flower, which, in its native state here, would put to 
shame any of the best productions of our hot houses— 
the size is really enormous. 

Beef here is very inferior and very lean, owing to 

the necessity of killing so many to supply all the in- 
habitants as well as the desire to avail themselves as 
soon as possible of their hides and horns, the great 
export of the country. It is very cheap; the best being 
seldom if ever more than two cents a pound. The 
natives have a way of cookirg it, called carne con 
cuero, or beef with the skin on, which is most delicious, 
and which style of cooking, used with one of our 
cattle, would be a dish for Apicius. They cut a large 
piece off the rump, retaining the skin, and sew it up, 
so that none of the natural juices can escape; they 
then cook it in hot coals, covering it entirely with 
ashes, and, when finished, nothing can exceed its rich- 
ness. 
The Spaniards are naturally a very temperate peo- 
ple; they have a horror of a drankard, and an intoxi- 
cated native is seldom if ever seen. They are a very 
quiet set, and all disturbances in the streets are attri- 
butable to the foreigners. Their dress, or rather that 
of the gauchos or country people, is very picturesque. 
The tasseled cap, fancy colored pantaloons, with the 
bottoms fringed, and gay poncho, give them a very 
wild and romantic appearance. They use the most 
enormous iron spurs, the rowels of which are usually 
nearly an inch long, and have the reputation of being 
among the best riders in the world. 

Some of our good countrymen, impelled by the 
spirit of speculation, opened a circus out here, with 
La Forest at its head—it was quite a well got up 
affair, and, for a short time, tovk the fancy of the na- 
tives much. As they could not take the jokes of the 
clown, however, which were in English, their whole 
attention was riveted upon the riders, and, at last, the 
idea struck them, that they could do the same thing 
as well, if not better. Accordingly, nothing was to be 
seen on the roads about the city, but these gauchos 
riding on their heads, and going through all the ma- 
neuvres of the ring—leaping whip, hoop, etc., (as they 
say on the bills,)—and the milk boys would ride into 
town, in the morning, on one leg, with the other 
gracefully elevated, either before or behind, or exe- 
cuting a pas de zephyr which they had seen at the 
cireus—afier that they deserted the circus entirely, 
and it was consequently closed. 

The great number and cheapness of the horses here 
strikes a stranger with surprise—for about two hun- 





dred of their dollars, or twenty-eight of our currency, 
a horse can be bought equal to any that could be 
boaght here for two hundred Spanish dollars—in fact 
they are so cheap that they can be had as low as five 
dollars, and you see here constantly the beggar on 
horseback, s0 commonly mentioned in the old proverb, 
I have been asked for alms by a man, mounted on an 
animal, which, in our country he would have found 
no difficulty in disposing of for a hundred dollars, but 
which here was of no value to him. 

The president of the republic, Juan Manuel de Rosas, 
came into office as all presidents do out here—by 
revolution. He was one of the gauches who consti- 
tute the majority here, and was selected by them from 
his acknowledged superiority in their exercises of rid- 
ing, throwing the lance, etc. 

He is a very bratal man, with a very strong head, 
and very decided in his operations, He has managed 
to have himself appointed dictator, with unlimited 
powers, and uses them without hesitation—he is the 
government. His favorite color is red, which he has 
introduced into every thing that he could ; red badges 
are worn, with his head upon them—public buildings 
are painted red, and I one day met his daughter on 
horseback, and her riding-dress, veil, gloves, shoes, 
reins, and saddle-cloth, were all of a bright red, and 
the horse as nearly so as possible. 

He has succeeded in putting a stop, in a great mea- 
sure, to the assassinations which were formerly so 
numerous, and has established a very effective police. 
He takes no measures to enlighten his subjects, who 
are rapidly sinking into a state of the grossest igno- 
rance—the natural result of a despotism as absolute 
as that of the Czar. 

The prisons, hospitals, and other institutions, are in 
a miserable condition, and justice is entirely in pro- 
portion to the means of the parties concerned. 

“ Though last, not least,” the ladies are beautiful— 
black eyes, raven-like locks, sylph-like figures and 
feet and ancles that would not disgrace a Chinese, 
they present as striking an appearance as any daugh- 
ters of Eve I know of—they wear no bonnets, but an 
enormous comb, as large as half the head of a flour- 
barrel, or larger, beautifully carved, of the finest tor- 
toise-shell, over which they wear veils or shawls, ac- 
cording to the weather. 

The morals of the place, like those of most of these 
countries, are ata very low ebb, and the old saying, 
“it is a wise child that knows its own father,” is re- 
markably applicable here. 

The land is very low, and upon the pampas, for 
miles, the eye wanders over an immense sea of level 
plain, unenlivened by a tree, hill, or even a bush. 

Buenos Ayres contains about 70,000 inhabitants. 
One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the country 
is the aire—a cold current of air which exerts a strange 
influence as well on animate as inanimate objects. 
No explanation has ever been given of this phenome- 
non, for such it is; still, some account of its effects 
may be amusing. The thickest glass, decanters, tum- 
blers, ete., is cut by it, so perfectly thet no separation 
of the pieces takes place, until the article cut be 
handled. Frequently, a decanter will be cut while 
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you have it in your hand, and the bottom be severed 
from the top with as clean a cut as if it were done 
with a diamond—on men it acts by distorting their 
features in every possible variety of shapes—should 
a person be struck by the aire while his head is turn- 
ed to one side, in that position it remains till time and 
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The stage and actors are not so contemptible, 
As every innovating Puritan, 


the application of poultices have relaxed the constraint 
of the muscles. Many ridiculous objects are met with 
suffering under its effects—men with their mouths 
screwed round behind their ears, and similar comfort- 
able positions for the features. 

Philadelphia. F.C, 
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And ignorant swearer, out of jealous envy, 
Would have the world imagine. 


THE directors of the destinies of the provincial tem- 
ples of Thespis in England have long been notorious 
for a broad eccentricity of conduct, which, if exer- 
cised in other lands and other professions, would be 
sufficient to entitle them to admission into the respec- 
tive lunatic asylums of the country. A theatrical 
manager is generally a despot; but, in England, he is 
enabled, from the high state of discipline observed in 
the theatres, to exercise a tyrannical control uncheck- 
ed by the influence of opinion, and punishable only 
when pushed beyond the authority of the law. An 
actor’s education is too generally a mere worldly know- 
ledge, picked up by the roadside during his peripatetic 


G, Chapman's ** Revenge”—1613. 
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To the eternal shame of Wilkins, the celebrated ar- 
chitect and patentee of the theatre, Smith’s offer was 
accepted, aud Bellamy was discharged at a day’s no- 
tice. Smith, curtailing the actor's salaries of a third 
in value, saved in a few years suflicient to occupy the 
theatres on his own account; and now, aided by the 
lieutenancy of his beetle-browed son, tyrannizes over 
the unhappy players condemned to writhe beneath his 
managerial lash. He seldom condescends to notice 
the salutation of an actor within the walls of the 
theatre, and pertinaciously refuses to recognise any 
member of the establishment who dares salute him in 
the street. The walk of this jaflated manager is a 


journey through life—a journey which sharpens his | rich specimen of bombastic locomotion; his dress con- 


intellect and brightens his perceptions—but frequent | 
tumbles and unlucky jostles rub off the squareness of | 


sists of an invariable black body coat, with deep 
double lappets and very broad skirts; black cloth short 


hia actions, and the nature of his travelling compa-! never-mention-'ems, buttoned at the knee, and fastened 


nions forbids indulgence in the usual sympathies of | 
it is no uncommon thing to note, in| 
every class of life, that the most aristocratic of his | 


human kind. 


kind originally rose from the lowest beginnings; in 
theatrical habits, it is a general fact. Smith, now the 
manager of the Norwich circuit, one of the best thea- 
trical concerns in the old country, arrived there a 
ragged beggar, with a tribe of shoeless brats, and a 
sickly, halfclad wife. He was hissed from the stage 
on every occasion, and the patentees of the theatre 
desired their manager, Bellamy, to discharge him; 
Bellamy’s kindness, however, induced him to retain 
the Smiths in various menial capacities until the father 
Smith was removed from his situation of stage-sweeper 
to the superintendance of the books in the treasury. 
Mrs. Smith washed for such of jbe actors as indulged 
in the luxury of another shirt, arid Bellamy placed the 
squalid children at a charity school in the neighbor- 
hood. Smith repaid his benefactor, after enjoying his 
kindness for several years, by traducing him to his 
principals, and offering to do the various duties of his 
Station at something less than half the allottad salary. 








with diamond buckles. Black cloth continuations 
buttoned from the knee to the foot, with square-toed 
shoes, and broad-brimmed hat, complete the attire of 
this soul-grinding manager, to whose theatre an actor 
was never known to return. 

Smith used to act occasionally, and his automaton 
manoeuvres and monotonous delivery, as he stumped 
about with stiff knees, head erect, elbows squared, and 
hands conjoinel—rubbing his palms solemnly toge- 
ther, as if, like Lady Macbeth, he was trying to rid 
himself of some “ damned spot,” —rehdered his histrio- 
nic exertions a series of laughable eadeavors. Smith, 
who had a horror of drunkenness in an actor, and de- 
spised their filthy libations of ale and beer, gin, or 
brandy aud water, punch, and flip, was notorious for 
his devotion to the bottle when invited to a spread, 
and like Joe Miller's old friend, could drink any given 
quantity. The lieges of Norwich expressed a wish 
to witness the feats of the monstrous fidler Paganini, 
and Smith, smelling a good speculation, announced 
his determination to visit London for the purpose of 
securing the services of the knight of the single string. 
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He had, on the day of his departure, accepted a din- 
ner invitation, (I beg his pardon—he never refused 
one,) and took his seat inside the mail, with a couple 
of bottles of London particular comfortably stowed 
beneath his waistcoat. The rumbling of the coach 
obfuscated his faculties, and despite the invigorating 
effecis of some dozen “ caulkers” of hot negus at the 
various stopping places, he arrived at Ipswich in the 
middle of the night, with a very confused netion of 
his neighborhood. Mr. Pettit, a distinguished musician 
at Norwich, had also contemplated the engagement of 
Paganini’s assistance in a series of concerts, and had 
despatched a young man for the purpose of negocia- 
ting with il gran maestro by the same coach that held 
the somniferous Smith. The mail from London to 
Norwich, and the mail from Norwich to London, meet 
in the early morning at Ipswich, before the door of 
the great White Horse Tavern, celebrated in the Pick- 
wick Papers. Smith had crawled from his seat for 
the purpose of swallowing a corrector of cogniac, and 
when the guard’s horn summoned him from his seat 
by the parlor fire, the boozy manager stood looking at 
the duplicate mails, unable to distinguish the London 
bound from its fac-simile, the Norwich. Pettit’s clerk, 
to whom he had behaved with his usual grandeur, 
handed him into the mail that had just arrived from the 
metropolis,and pursued his own way in the other. Poor 
Smith was asleep in five minutes, and after travelling 
all night, and swallowing endless allowances of grog 
and fog, arrived back again at his own house, just as his 
family had finished breakfast. Pettit’s young man ar- 
rived suberly in London, engaged Paganini for some 
half dozen appearances, and Smith lost several hun- 
dred pounds in consequence of his selfish inebriation. 

This man’s heartless eccentricity has seriously af- 
fected his pocket. A theatre cannot thrive when the 
manager is universally despised by the public; and 
Smith’s exhausted treasury betrays the extent of his 
unpopularity. 

Manly, the aged proprietor of various theatres in 
the northern part of England, is a rich specimen of 
“managerial eccentricity,” in an opposite and more 
agreeable extreme. He is an independent but impn- 
dent Irishman, with a spice of jollity and wit that 
frequently relieves his extravagancies from a charge 
of vulgarity. He has been noted for a long series of 
years for his successful opposition to the arrogance 
and cupidity of the dramatic “stars,” who, in the old 
country as in this, endeavor to secure the largest share 
of the receipts, and brow-beat the unfortunate mana- 
gers and actors into a due sense of their wretched 
inferiority. Macready, who, taught by a succession 
of painful lessons, now adds the bearing of a gentle- 
man to the acquirements of the scholar, rendered him- 
self peculiarly disagreeable to Manly by his excessive 
hauteur and an unwarrantable assumption of supe- 
riority. Manly had long been intimate with Macrea- 
dy’s father, a brother Patlander; he seized the son of 
his old friend by the hand, and bestowed upon him 
the endearing diminutive of “ Mac,” wherewith he 
had been accustomed to salute his countryman and 
fellow actor, the senior Macready ; but the tragedian 
soon gave him to understand that he abhorred the 





vulgar appellation, that he despised such an undue 
excess of familiarity, and that he had no claim to the 
appellation of Mac, his name being Ma-cready, and 
not Mac-ready. Manly’s friendliness of feeling was 
instantly crushed, and he sought every means of ap. 
noying the proud dignitary who had repelled his 
honest but rough evidences of good will. The next 
day's bill announced the performance of Shakspeare’s 


tragedy of 
M’c BETH! 


M’c BETH sy Mr. M’c READY. 


This rudeness, which caused the tragedian much 
annoyance, was attributed to the printer's ignorance 
The next morning, the star was a quarter of an hour 
behind the time appointed for rehearsal, and, upon 
arriving at the theatre, had the mortification to find 
the whole of the company dismissed. “Sure, can’: 
keep my boys and girls dancing attendance, Mr. Mac, 
upon the vagaries of a great man. ‘T'hey were here 
to their time—you were not. If the performance lags 
at night, I'll let the audience know whose fault it is, 
though, God bless me, we shan’t have twenty people 
here, for you draw worse than a second-hand blister, 
and J—s knows ye're as proud as if ye broughta mint 
of money.” When the hour of settlement arrived, 
Manly had procured every possible variety of uncur- 
rent money, tradesmen’s tokens, local notes, and 
many pounds’ worth of spurious copper coin. Ma- 
cready paced up and down the stage, fuming most 
terrifically as Manly busied himself in counting up the 
sum due to the tragedian. ‘“ Here’s your money, Mac; 
take it at once, for ye’ve no time to spare—the Lon- 
don ceach starts in half an hour, and ye’re announced 
to play at the Garden to-morrow night, and if ye miss 
this chance, by Jabers ye’ll not be there till a day 
after.” “What is the meaning of this trash?” said 
Macready. “ Not a farthing of this money is availa. 
ble in London; why not give me a check on your 
banker, or pay me in current county notes?” “ Pay 
ye ? is it pay ye? why, then, Misther Mac, sure we've 
taken so little cash at the doors during your precious 
engagement, that I’ve had to borrow where I could 
to make up the sum [ lose by ye. Take it or leave 
it, I care not, but by Jabers, ye get no other. Ye're 
reckoned a great actor—ye've behaved mighty small 
tome. Ye pride yerself on being a chaste actor! 
chased, is it? the public did’nt run after ye here, any 
way !” 

Manly followed closely in the steps of the cele- 
brated Tate Wilkinson, of York, whose eccentricities 
have been recorded by every theatrical reminiscenser 
of the last century. “Send me a fidler,” he (Manly) 
wrote to an agent in London; “a sober one is not to 
be had, I know, but you must warrant him free from 
vermin. It don’t look well to see them scratching, 
when they ought to be scraping.” “I have many 
promising young men in my company,” he used to 
say, “and all of them are bad performers, but good 
actors. They promise to pay, and never perform 
their promise.” This was a standing joke with him. 
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The end of a season always brought on a bill-ious 
fever, he said, for at that time tradesmen presented 
their accounts. A new actress arrived from London, 
highly recommended ; she looked well; and he ex- 
pected great things from her performance. Lady 


Macbeth was selected for her trial part. To his sur- | 


prise, she uttered every syllable in a loud and pompous 
tone of voice, with a sort of sledge hammer sound, 
knocking her words out with the distinctness of the 
puff of a steam pipe—without variation of emphasis 
or tone. Manly, who enacted the hero, writhed 
under his disappointment, but quietly endured it, till, 
in one of the busy scenes of the play, she addressed 
him, in her usual puff-puff style of delivery with the 
words—* How—now—my—lord !” Looking at her 
with much eontempt, he replied, in the same tone 
and manner, “ Bow—wow—my—lady! By Jabers, 
my lady Macbeth, all the money ye’ll ever get out o' 
me will be the cost of your coach fare back to Lon- 
don, with my compliments to the vagabond that sent 
ye here; and so, the sooner ye pull off your tragedy 
stilts and quit our stage for the London stage coach, 
the better for us poor people of Darby.” The audience 
were rude enough to relish this strange interpolation 
of Shakspeare’s text, and applauded vehemently. The 
tragedy was finished without the lady, who received 
her congé, and retired in disgust. Another time, when 
a tyro failed in his representation of Hamlet, and 
elicited continuous shouts of laughter, Manly stepped 
forward in his every day attire, and thus addressed 
the audience. 

“It's a mighty pretty thing for ye to sit grinning 
there like a pack of Cheshire cats, and your mouths 
wide open like a nest full of young thrushes. I 
don’t mind your laughing at Misther » (the 
Hamlet,) for he desarves it, but I won’t have Billy 
Shakspeare ridiculed in my theatre to please any 
body—so I’m just going to stop this d——d non- 





sense altogether, and let Billy Lascelles sing you one | 


of his funny chaunts, and then ye may laugh till ye 
burst—-and who cares ?” 

These strange freaks never displeased the frequent- 
ers of the theatre ; they knew that he meant well, and 
therefore encouraged rather than checked the ebul- 
litions of his eccentricity. He was and is a popular 
manager, for with all his vagaries, he is an honest, 
warm-hearted man, and deserves the good opinion of 
the public. 

There was a drunken pantominist ef the name of 
Wood, who was once attached to Manly’s company. 
This fellow wished to appear in a speaking part, and 
ata very short notice found himself entrusted with 
the character of Orano, in the play of Pizarro. This 
gentleman has to deliver an account of Alonzo's de- 
portment in the battle field, and of his final capture 
by the Spaniards—Sheridan’s words bothered poor 
Wood, who, at the appointed time, marvellously dis- 
tempered with drink and fright, delivered himself, in 
choice cockney vernacular, of the following condensed 
report. 


“TI seed him up—and then—I—I—saw’d him down, 
And then—I—I—saw'd him taken prisoner !”’ 


“Did ye, by Jabers?” roared Manly, from the back 
of the boxes, “then, I'll saw you off, Misther Wood, 
as a useless log, Misther Wood. Come round here 
for your week’s salaty, Misther Wood, and then, cut 
your stick, Misther Wood !” 

Davy Simpson, a manager of an inferior grade to 
the forementioned gentlemen who rule in spacious 
buildings over the dramatic amusements afforded to 
populous and wealthy cities, was a worthy of some 
note to the lover of character and fun. He controlled 
a small but select association of four male and three 
female performers, and, reverting to the simplicity of 
the early days of the drama, pitched his tent in a barn, 
stable, or shed, in the vicinity of any village or small 
town that did not boast of a Thespian edifice. Davy 
had a thick lisp and a positive inability to sound the 
letter R; yet he would act all the best characters in 
comedy or tragedy. He was generally to be found 
within a few miles of the metropolis; and as his 
whereabout was always known, parties from Lon- 
don were frequently made for the purpose of deriving 
amusement from his peculiarities. Davy played 
the fiddle tolerably, and constituted within himself 
the whole of the orchestra department. He has been 
seen standing at the door of his cow-house play-shop, 
scraping some undefinable tune upon his cracked cre- 
mona, and looking down the patho the village, watch- 
ing for the advent of his audience as earnestly as 
Dennis Brulgruddery watched for customers to the 
Red Cow. If a likely party appeared in sight, he would 
say—* Gwathious me, quite a qwoud! I'll give ’em 
another twune ; let thumbody wun for the candles— 
two pound o’ eighths—pwomise to pay to-mowwow.” 
Davy made it a rule never to “light up” till there 
was a certainty of an audience, because his actors 
had a lien upon the candle ends. 

Davy was a perfect barn-door fowl, and contrived 
to scratch up a little money in the most beggarly style 
of strolling theatricals. A youngster, ambitious to 
learn his profession, joined Davy’s company, and was 
allowed, as a great favor, to open in Richard the Third. 
When he asked for the requisite dress, Davy threw 
him a faded red coat which had once graced the back 
of a corporal in the foot guards, “This is not the 
right dress, sir,” said the novice; “this is a soldier’s 
coat.” “A tholdier’s coat—well, thir, wathn’t King 
Witchad a tholdier? gwathious me, you sthwiplings 
are wewwy pwowoking, knowing tho much. A 
tholdier’s coat? to be thwure! J play Witchad in 
that wewwy coat. You don’t thuppothe to find 
Dwuwy Lane wawdwobe in a pwowithional con- 
thern?” Poor Davy always used provisional for pro- 
vincial, and perhaps he was right, for his troop looked 
as if they belonged to Grud street. 

To return to a respectable theatre—Watson, many 
years manager of Cheltenham and Worcester theatres, 
was an eccentric of the first water. He contrived to 
make money by playing upon the vanity of the leaders 
of fashion at Cheltenham, and inducing them to take 





various nights at the theatre under their patronage, 


thereby playing them off against each other as to their 


relative popularity and influence, exhibited in the 
fulness of the respective houses. If the duchess of 
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D—— collected a tolerable house, her rival, the coun- 
iess of L——, exerted every effvrt to outdo the duch- 
ess; who, if beaten, was compelled to rally, and en- 
deavor in turn to outdo the couniess. This scheme 
answered very well for some years; but one season 
the lady patronesses of the pump-room declared them- 
selves against all dramatic exhibitions, and, in due 
course, the theatre was pronounced vulgar and un- 
fashionable. Watson exerted himself in vain—his 
doom appeared inevitable, and the theatre was nightly 
deserted. ¢ 

The manager had a curious collection of domestic 
pels, consisting of lap dogs of rare and valuable 
breeds, an aviary of splendid song birds, some fo- 
reign cats of curious coats, and a small but choice 
collection of plants in a lite hot house of singular 
construction. 

These attractions sufficed to make the manager's 
house an agreeable place for a morning’s lounge ; and 
Watson, with ready civility, attended his visiters, and 
not unfrequently obtained considerable patronage for 
his dramatic establishment by his hospitality at home. 
In the course of the season in question, when the 
prospect of suceess was almost over, the dowager 
duchess of Rutland drove to the door of the manager’s 
domicile. She was all smiles and benignity, and the 
manager, while exhibiting his pets, broached the ques- 
tion of theatrical patronage to this grand autocrat of 
fashion—but she “cut short all intermission” by de- 
claring it impossible for her to be seen at a theatre, as 
she had resolved to publicly discourage every thing like 
an appearance of immorality. “ What a love of a dog, 
I declare,” said the duchess, as Watson introduced 
another of his pets; “a real Blenheim, 1 protest. Ears 
dropping on the ground, feet like silk—feathered and 
furred—oh, Mr. Watson, this little angel is the twin 
likeness of one possessed by the duke, which he posi- 
tively refuses to suffer me to carry about, although the 
dear little creature would lie comfortably in my muff. 
What shall I give you for the treasure?” “I do not 
deal in dogs, your grace.” “I must have him to spite 
the duke—name your price, Watson, and send him 
home,” “ Money cannot purchase him, your grace,” 
“‘ Oh, I have set my heart upon him—well, lend him 
to me—our Sijou at home isa lady; let your gentleman 
dog remain with her for a few weeks—if they should 
have a family, I will pay you well for your trouble.” 
“1 am a married man, yeur grace, and opposed to all 
illicit amours; and as the manager of a theatre it is 
my duty to publicly discourage every appearance of im- 
morality.” The duchess colored, and afier a painful 
hesitation, said, with one of her most gracious smiles, 





“ Mr. Watson, if my name at the head of your bill as 
@ patroness for next Wednesday, is of any service, 
pray command me.” “ My dear duchess, if my litile 
dog which has now the honor of reposing in your lap, 
is worth your acceptance, prey command me.” 

The point was carried with the duchess, but unless 
a rivalry was instituted, the proceeds would be of little 
avail. The lady of a certain bishop called upon Wat. 
son to inquire about a celebrated exotic shrub which 
he was known to possess ; her right reverend father.in. 
God had desired possession of this shrub, but the ma. 
nager refused to part with a leaf unless the lady sanc. 
tioned the theatre with her presence. She declined 
appearing in such a hot-bed of vice. Watson bowed, 
aud ushered her into the conservatory; while the lady 
was busy amongst the plants, he closed the windows, 
raised the dampers, and opened all the flues; which 
done, he quietly slipped out of the house, and very in. 
pudenily locked the lady in. Desiring his servants not 
to attend to any cries from the garden, he strolled 
down to the theatre, and forgot to return till the day 
was far advanced. The lady’s carriage and servauis 
were still at the door ; pretending suddenly to recollect 
his mistake, he ran to the hot-house, and drew out the 
bishop’s betier half ia a state of sudorous deliques. 
cency. With a face of brass, he asked her if the hot. 
house of the manager was not worse than his hot-bed 
of vice, the theatre ; and whether she was prepared \0 
endure the taunts and revilings of the gay sprigs vi 
fashion when the joke was known. A promise of se 
crecy,and the possession of the coveted exotic, pro- 
cured the required patronage, and the season terui- 
nated even more successfully than usual. 

Watson possessed the common fault of managers. 
He was not only, like tuft-hunters in general, supple 
and servile to his superiors in society, but he was rude 
and overbearing to the unfortunates who were com. 
pelled to enlist under his banner. A licentious lord. 
ling, struck with the appearance of some of the ac- 
tresses, desired admission behind the scenes; his re- 
quest was instantly complied with by the fawning 
manager, who ushered the whisker-faced sprig of no- 
bility into the green room, then full of theairical ladies, 
with the following debasing remark, sotto voce, “ This 
my lord, is my flesh market.” A quaint lump of hu- 
manity, one of the performers, who rejoiced in the 
possession of a very thin but very honest wife, over- 
heard the foul observation, and said aloud, in a tone 
of dry sarcasm, “ Your flesh market, is it? then, I shall 
take my scrag of mutton off the hooks ;” and handing 
his wife to the door, he quitted the theatre for ever. 

W. E. B. 
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ITALIAN NOVELLO. 


THERE was in Provence, not many years ago,’a} cellent plan that will afford you a good excuse, and 


certain Signor Carsivallo, a nobleman who possessed | do you great honor.” 


several manors; a man of great merit and judgment, 
much beloved and respected by the barons and nobles 
of the place, the more so on account of the antiquity 
of his family, who were the descendanis of the Balzos, 
in Provence. This gentleman had a daughter, named 
Lisetta, who was one of the greatest beauties in Pro- 
vence. Many barons and lords, who were young, 
and of elegant appearance, had solicited her hand. 
But the said Carsivallo refused them all, nor would 
he marry her to any of them. 

There was at that time a Count Aldobrandini, who 
was lord of all Venisi, containing many cities and 
castles, and who was above seventy years old, and 
bad neither wife or children. He was possessed of so 
much riches that they exceeded all belief. This Count 
Aldobrandini hearing of this beautiful daughter of 
Carsivallo, fell in love with her, and would willingly 
have married her but was ashamed to solicit her hand 
on account of his age, knowing that so many young 
and noble knights had sought to obtain her, and had 
been refused. However, he felt his love increasing, 
and could find no way to obtain her. It happened 
that giving a grand treat, Carsivallo, as his friend and 
humble servant, called to see him ; the count received 
him with open arms, and honored him much, gave 
him hunters, hawks, hounds, and various other presents; 
after which the count bethought himself he would in 
a friendly manner ask him for his daughter. 

Being one day by themselves the count began, 
half in jest and half in earnest,“ My good friend 
Carsivallo, { will open my mind to thee without any 
farther preface, as I know I may venture to speak 
freely to thee, although, perhaps, I may be a little 
ashamed on account of one thing, and that alone— 
that I am not quite so stout as I was; but be that as it 
may, I would willingly, if it met thy pleasure, marry 
thy danghter.” Carsivallo answered, “ My good lord, 
1 would most willingly give her unto you, but that I 
should feel very awkward in so doing, considering 
that those who have solicited her hand are all young 
men, from eighteen to twenty, who would become my 
enemies; besides, her mother, brothers, and relations, 
would not be pleased, nor do I know the girl would 
be at all gratified, when others so young and blooming 
might have had her.” The count replied, “ Thou 
sayest right, but thou mightest tell her, she shall be 
mistress of all I possess in the world; meanwhile we 
will contrive to find some way of succeeding, there- 
fore, let us think upon this to-night.” “ Yes,” said 
Carsivallo, “I am most willing, and to-morrow morn- 
ing we will communicate the result to each other.” 
The count could not close his eyes all night, but 
planned an excellent scheme, and the next morning 


he called Carsivallo, and said, “I have found an ex- 
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“ How is that, my lord?” said 
Carsivallo. “ Do thou,” said the count, “ order a tour- 
nament to be publicly eried, and let it be known that 
he who wishes to marry your daughter must come on 
such a day, and whoever shall be the conqueror, shall 
have the lady, and leave the rest to me. I will find 
means to become the victor, and by this contrivance 
thou wilt be excused by all.” Carsivallo said, “ Well, 
I am agreeable to it.” He left the count, thus saying, 
and went home, and, when he thought it was time, he 
called his wife, and other relations and friends, and said 
to them—* Methinks it is high time to marry Lisetta ; 
what mean you to do, considering how many there are 
who offer themselves; if we bestow her on one, the 
others will be affronted, and become enemies, saying, 
‘Am I not as good as he?’ and so will they all, and we 
shall only create foes where we try to gain friends ; 
what think yon of proclaiming a tournament in the 
spring, and of bestowing her to him who shall win 
her?” The mother, and the rest of the friends, said 
they were of the same opinion, and approved of the 
plan. Carsivallo ordered the tournament to be pro- 
claimed, stating, that whoever wished to marry his 
daughter, should come on the first of May, in the city 
of Marseilles, to the tournament, and that he who 
should prove the victor, should have the lady. In 
consequence of which, Aldobrandini sent to France, 
praying the king that he might be pleased to send 
one of his best squires, who was most valiant and 
expert at the tournaments. The king, considering the 
count had always been a faithful servant to the crown, 
and, ever and above, a relation, sent him one of his 
knights, whom he had himself brought up from his 
infancy ; his name was Ricardo, a descendant of the 
ancient and famous family of Mont Albano, and or- 
dered him to obey the count in every thing he should 
desire. This youth came to the count, who received 
him with great kindness, then told him the reason 
why he had sent for him. “Milord,” said Ricardo, 
“IT am commanded by his majesty strictly to obey you, 
therefore, command me, and I will boldly undertake 
it.” “We have ordered a tournament at Marseilles, 
where I mean you to be the conqueror; then will I 
come into the field of battle to fight with thee; thou 
must manage so that I be the victor in the contest.” 
Ricardo answered, he would do so. The count con- 
cealed him within the palace till it was time, then 
said, “ Take such arms as thou listest, and go to Mar- 
seilles, and give thyself out for a traveller; provide 
thyself with money, horses, etc., and take care to be 
true.” “Let me alone, Milord,” said Ricardo, and 
away he went to the stable ; there he saw a fine horse, 
that had not been rode for somé months; he had it 
saddled, mounted it, and, taking such retinue as he 





thought proper, set off for Marseilles, where great pre- 
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parations had been made for the intended tournament. 
Many gentlemen had already arrived on the occasion, 
all mounted as superbly as they could possibly be, 
with numbers of trumpets, fifes, etc., that stunned the 
hearers. A great spot of ground was palisadoed for 
the tournament, adorned with numbers of elegant 
booths for the ladies and gentlemen spectators. On 
the first of May, the noble lady Lisetta, made her ap- 
pearance, and, like another sun, eclipsed all the other 
ladies, as much by her noble manners as her superior 
beauty. All those that were anxious to obtain her, 
came forth with different devices, and began to thump 
at one another most gloriously. Ricardo advanced in 


the king? “I have been pimp to the count;” and 
Ricardo related the story, which very much surprised 
the king. “ Be not astonished, my liege, at what has 
happened, but rather be surprised that I should have 
done such a thing, for I never in my life did any thing 
I regret so much, and felt so much @rief, for so ex. 
tremely beautiful is she whom the count has so slily 


,gained. The king thought awhile, then said, “ Ricar. 


do, do not be down-hearted, this will prove a fortunate 


' event to thee.” 


the ring, mounted on the above mentioned horse, fore- | 


ing his way through all the combatants. The tour- 
nament lasted the best part of the day, and Ricardo 
was always victor, being more expert and used to the 
sport; he boldly attacked, defended himself, and 


It happened a little while after that the said Count 
Aldobrandini died without heir; the lady Lisetis 
being left a widow, was taken home to her father - 
but he scarcely ever spoke or looked at her; the lady 
began to wonder very much at this, and being unable 
to bear it any longer, she said to her father—* Father, 


| 1 wonder much at your behavior to me, recollecting 


wheeled round with the agility of one well trained to | 
the sport. Every one inquiring who he was, they 


were told he was a foreign nobleman, just arrived. | 


He, however, remained victor, and all the others 


that I was your darling child, that you loved me better 
than all your other children, and leaped with joy 
whenever you beheld me—that is, while I was a 
maiden ; now, I know not what can be the cause, you 
scarcely seem able to look at me.” Her father an- 


were defeated ; one went one way, the other another, | swered, “ Thou canst not wonder so much at me as | 
but all much dispirited; and, shortly after, Count Al- wonder at thee, for 1 thought thee more wise, consi- 


dobrandini entered the list, covered with armor, and 
ran up to Ricardo and challenged him, and Ricardo 
counter-challenged ; and, after a seeming hard contest, 
as had been first agreed, the said Ricardo suffered 
himself to be dismounted, but never had he done 
any thing with more regret, for he had fallen in love 
himself with the lady; but he was bound to obey 
the king, and, of course, the commands of Aldobran- 
dini. The count, remaining the conqueror, rode round 
the ring, sword in hand, his suit and barons coming 
into the ring to attend him, and greeting him. When 
he pulled off his vizor, every one was struck with 
amazement, and more particularly the lady. Thus 
did the count gain the lovely Lisetta, and took her 
home, where great rejoicings were continued for some 
time. Ricardo, returning to the king, was asked what 
had occurred ; “ Please your majesty,” said Ricardo, 
“T am just come from a tournament, in which the 
count mischievously introduced me.” “How!” said 


i 


| 





dering why, and by what contrivances, I married thee 
to the count, merely that thou mightest have children, 
and remain possessed of his riches.” 

It so happened that all Aldobrandini’s possessions 
fell to the king of France, who, remembering the ge- 
nerous conduct of Ricardo, sent to Provence to signify 
unto Carsivallo, that he wished to give his daughter 
to a squire of his, who, by right, ought to be her hus. 
band. Carsivallo, who understood the matter, answer- 
ed the king, that he was master to do as his majesty 
pleased. The king mounted his horse, and with a 
large retinue went to Provence, and conducted Ri- 
cardo with him, and formed this match, that is, that 
Lisetta should be his wife, after which he created him 
count, and bestowed on him the county which Aldo- 
brandini had been lord of. This match gave great 
satisfaction to all, but especially to the lady, and so 
they lived together in happiness and comfort. 


Boston, 1838, P. Cc, 


————_ 


TO NOURMAHAL. 


BY CHARLES 


Lapy! the day of brief enjoyment o’er, 

We bid adieu, perhaps to meet no more— 
And like the summer’s soft and dewy sky, 
Weep that our night of darkness is so nigh. 
Ob! it was sweet to wander here with thee, 
Bound in the'spell thy presence could decree, 
Which made each passing moment, hour and day, 
Like silver streams, glide silently away— 
*Till swifily over, as a summer shower, 

Time brings us to the last, the parting hour. 
Farewe!ll—and tho’ we never meet below, 
Still shall the lucid stream of memory flow, 


WEST THOMSON, 





PHILA. 


And show us bright within its chrystal bed 
Things numbered with the distant and the dead— 
Where, fancy aiding, I shall sweetly see 

Thy image, as it looks this day to me, 

Yet lovely, tho’ arrayed in glistening tears 
Thro’ the long vista of departed years. 

And tho’ ambition in my bosom glow 

To leave an honorable name below, 

I will not ask from fame a prouder meed 
Than what by thy remembrance is decreed— 
Let glory pass—let honor’s breath depart, 

So that my name survive within thy heart. 
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And as for me, though that I ken but lite 
On books for to read, i me delight 
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And to them give I faith and full credence, 
And in mine heart have ‘em in reverence 
So heartily that there is game none 


Tue following excellent article appeared some few 
years ago in the columns of one of the daily papers. 
It is too good to be lost. 

There is a part of the state of Mississippi so much 
like what the Egyptian Lake Mceris was, and 80 ra- 
pidly becoming what it now is, and will be, that I 
know of no better mode of designating it, than by the 
appellation of Mcerian Mississippi. 

Meerian Mississippi extends from north latitude 35 
degrees, and 13 degrees 9 minutes west of Washing- 
ton, over a territory entirely alluvial, as far south as 
the mouth of the Yazoo, in latitude 32 degrees 24 
minutes, longitude 13 degrees 52 minutes; below 
which the high lands are washed by the river. 

The Meerian Territory has a length of 180 miles 
from north to south, estimated between its extreme 
parallels of latitude, but, following the windings of 
the Mississippi, it is 310 miles. On the north its 
breadth is 12 miles from east to west; but the high 
lands touch the river at Memphis, 11 miles due north 
of the line. Its greatest breadth is, between Carroll 
county and Island 75, about 65 miles. The entire 
area embraces at least 7000 square miles, or 4,480,000 
acres, of which a very considerable part lies in the 
county of Washington. 

Throughout the whole extent of the country just 
mentioned, but more particularly in those parts which 
suffer, at this time, only partially, from overflows, 
mounds of various magnitudes are to be seen. Whe- 
ther they owed their origin to the causes that pro- 
duced the pyramids of Egypt, or not, I leave for the 
speculation of others, preferring, for the present, to 
make a detail of facts. 

Some of the principal mounds of Meerian Missis- 
sippi, are situated as follows: the geographical posi- 
tions being referred to that of Natchez, in latitude 31 
degrees 33 minutes 45 seconds, and longitude 14 de- 
grees 21 minutes west of Washington, or 91 degrees 
23 minutes west of Greenwich, and believed to be 
within two miles of the truth: 


Deg. Min. Deg. Min. 

1, On William’s Bayou, lat. 33 361on.13 58 
2. East of Island 82, in the Mis- 

sissippi, - - - ----=- - 33 32 13 54 
3. Deer Creek, both sides, - - - 33 «32 13 53 
4. Large Mound. - - - 33 %& 13 49 
5. Rattlesnake Bayou, - - - - 33 «18 13 57 
6. In township 16, Range 5, west, 33 33 13 38 
7. Sunflower river. 5 miles above 

themouth, - - - -- - 33 «13 13 37 
8. Sartia Fortification, - - 32 40 13 29 





That fro’ my books makest me to gone.—Chaucer. 





Mound No.1 is near the Mississippi. It is from 
60 to 70 feet high. It has been surrounded by a 
brick wall, of which remains are yet to be seen, and. 
also a ditch. The wall must have been from 6 to 8 
feet high. The bricks are quite rotten, and crumble 
in the hand. The works are on the southern side of 
the Bayou, which is for several miles remarkably 
straight, and thought to be the work of art. 

Mound No 2 is 6 feet high, and contains about an 
acre. 

Mound No. 3 contains about an acre on the top, and 
there are near it several large and small ones: the 
whole presenting, at a distance, something like the 
appearance of a town. The mounds are on both sides 
of Deer Creek, which passes-near the large one. 

Mound No 4 is at least 30 feet high, and contains 
about 4 acres of ground. 

Mound No. 5. To Mr. E. Hyde of Washington 
county, I am indebted for information relative to the 
mounds at this place, where he lived several years, 
and also for other matters of fact. He states that 
pieces of ware have been found in them which re- 
semble pots, mugs, and tea-kettles. They were stamp- 
ed with flowers. One which was almost entire might 
have held two gallons. Stone tomahawks or hatchets, 
of curious workmanship, have also been found here. 
Instead of eyes, they have grooves, around which 
vines were probably fastened, and served for handles 
or helves. Here there are seven mounds within a 
hundred yards of each other. Within a few miles 
north of this place, at least 50,000 acres of land are 
from 6 to 8 feet above the highest overflow. It is, 
nevertheless. all alluvial. 

Mound No 6 is 100 feet across the top, and 14 to 
15 feet high. ‘There are many smaller ones round it, 
in which fire coals and burnt brick have been found. 

Mound No. 7 is 12 or 14 feet high, and contains 
about 4 acres. It is built upon a bank of oyster shells, 
which forms about two-thirds of its height. The 
depth of the oyster shells is unknown, but they ex- 
tend to the bank of the Sunflower river. 

No. 8, which ia rather a fortification than a mound, 
is near the bank of Yazoo, left hand side. I have 
walked at least a mile around it, and: think it may 
enclose 40 acres. I have no doubt that it was made 
by the ancients of the country. The Choctaws have 
no tradition of its origin, except that the English 
made it, which is not at all probable. 

As in Mississippi, so in Moerian Louisiana, mounds 
are large and numerous. [ can hardly entertain a 
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doubt that they owed their origin rather to useful pur- 
poses than anything else. The large ones were places 
of refuge for the living, during the floods, and the 
small ones burial places for the dead. Owing to the 
nature of the country, several hundred of the people 
were obliged tg dwell together, part of the time, 
within a small space. No wonder that they made 
some progress in the arts, and succeeded in making 
durable walls of brick, and the ware that is generally 
found in the south-west. 

If, as I am inclined to think, mounds were first 
made on alluvial ground, it is easy to admit that time 
would consecrate the custom of building them for the 
dead, and that it would be preserved by the descend- 
ants of the ancients of the country—even when 
dwelling in high lands, far above all inundation. 
They would, however, probably care less about build- 
ing their mounds high ; and accordingly we find them 
generally very low in non-alluvial lands. This fact 
I can vouch for with respect to almost every part of 
Mississippi, and affirm, but with less means of know- 
ing, with regard to all Louisiana. In relation to small 
pyramidal mounds, I might remark that, according to 
Choctaw tradition, they served az signs to denote the 
residences of the principal chiefs of villages. They 
are not numerous in Mississippi. 

I may now state that the parts of Mississippi and 
Louisiana which are, and have been, subject to inun- 
dation, embrace about 25,000 square miles. For how 
many ages have the turbid waters of the Mississippi 
been encroaching upon the ocean to form so much al.- 
luvion! If we suppose the whole area of the Missis- 
sippi basin to be 1,500,000 square miles, and the an- 
nual excess of rain above the evaporation to be 8 
inches,—then, if the 10,000th part of the water of the 
Mississippi be sediment, it would require 5,000 years 
to produce alluvion 20 feet deep on a surface of 
25,000 square miles. If it be said that more than a 
ten thousandth part of the Mississippi be alluvion, the 
depths of its deposites sufficiently exceed 20 feet deep 
to make up for the disproportion. 


CROMWELL’S COMPACT WITH THE DEVIL! 


There is a tract, published and sold by W. Bore- 
ham, at the Angel, in Paternoster Row, price 6d., en- 
titled “ True and Faithful Narrative of Oliver Crom- 
well’s Compact with the Devil for Seven Years, on 
the Day of which he gained the Battle of Worcester.” 

The tract opens with the following extract from 
Mr. Archdeacon Eachard’s History of the Kings of 
England, which he quotes from the History of Inde- 
pendency, part iv. p. 13. 

“ It was believed, and not without some good cause, 
that Cromwell, the same morning he had defeated 
the king’s army at Worcester fight, had conference 
personally with the devil, with whom he made a con- 
tract, that to have his will then, and in all things else 
after, for seven years from that time, (being the 3rd 
of September, 1651,) he should at the expiration of 





the said years have him at his command, both his 
soul and his body. Now, if any one will please to 
reckon from the 3rd of September, 1651, till the 3rd 
of September, 1658, he shall find it to a day, just 
seven years, and no more, at the end of which he 
died, but with extremity of tempestuous weather, that 
was by all men judged to be prodigious ; neither in- 
deed was his end more miserable (for he died mad 
and despairing) than he had left his name infamous.” 

Archdeacon Eachard then gives “a relation or nar- 
rative of a valiant officer called Lindsey, an intimate 
friend of Cromwell's, the first captain of his regiment, 
and therefore commonly called Colonel Lindsey,” 
which is to this effect. 

“On the 3rd of September, in the’morning. Crom. 
well took this officer to a wood side, not far from the 
army, aud bid him alight and follow him into that 
wood, and to take particular notice of what he saw and 
heard. After they had both alighted and seeured 
their horses, and walked some way into the wood, 
Lindsey began to turn pale, and to be seized with 
horror from some unknown cause, upon which Crom. 
well asked him how he did, or how he felt himself? 
He answered, that he was in such a trembling and 
consternation, that he never felt the like in all the 
conflicts and battles he had engaged in; but whether 
it proceeded from the gloominess of the place, or tho 
temperament of his body he knew not. How now, 
said Cromwell, what, troubled with vapors? Come 
forward, man. They had not gone above twenty 
yards before Lindsey, on a sudden, stood still, and 
cried out, by all that’s good, he was seized with such 
unaccountable terror and astonishment, that it was 
impossible for him to stir one step farther. Upon 
which Cromwell! called him faint-hearted fool, and 
bid him stand there and observe, or be a witness, and 
then advancing to some distance from him, he met 
with a grave elderly man, with a roll of parchment in 
his hand, who delivered it to Cromwell, who eagerly 
perused it. Lindsey, a little recovered from his fear, 
heard several loud words between them ; particularly, 
Cromwell said, this is but for seven years, I was to 
have had it for one-and-twenty, and it must and shall 
be so. The other told him positively, it could not be 
for above seven years. Upon which Cromwell cried 
with great fierceness, it should be for fourteen years. 
But the other peremptorily declared, it could not pos- 
sibly be for any longer time, and if he would not take 
it so, there were others who would accept it. Upon 
which Cromwell, at last, took the parchment, and re- 
turned to Lindsey with great joy in his countenance, 
and cried, now Lindsey the battle is our own! I long 
to be engaged. Returning out of the wood, they rode 
to the army, Cromwell with a resolution to engage as 
soon as it was possible, and the other with the design 
of leaving the army as soon. After the first charge, 
Lindsey deserted his post, and rode away with all 
possible speed day and night, till he came into the 
county of Norfolk, to the house of an intimate friend, 
one Mr. Thorogood, minister of the parish. 

Cromwell, as soon as he missed him, sent all ways 
after him, with a promise of a great reward to any 
one who should bring him, alive or dead. Thus far, 
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the narrative of Lindsey himself, but something far- 
ther is to be remembered to complete and confirm the 
story. 

When Mr. Thorogood saw his friend Lindsey come 
into his yard, his horse and himself just tired, in a 
sort of amaze, said, ‘How now, colonel, we hear 
there is likely to be a battle shortly.” “ Yes, there 
has been a battle, and I am sure the king is beaten; 
but if ever I strike a stroke for Cromwell again, may 
I perish eternally, for | am sure he has made a league 
with the devil, and the devil will have him in due 
time.” Then desiring protection from Cromwell's 
inquisitors, he went in and related to him the whole 
story, and all circumstances, concluding with these 
remarkable words: “that Cromwell would certainly 
die that day seven years the battle was fought!” 
The strangeness of the relation caused Mr. Thorogood 
to order his son, John, to write it at full length in his 
common-place book, which I am assured is still pre. 
served inthe family of the Thorogoods. 

We have also “ Minutes taken out of Mr. Secre- 
tary Thurloe’s pocket-book, by the late Mr. John Mil. 
ton, and given by him to his nephew, Mr. John 
Philips. The following is an extract :—August 17, 
1658, my master, the Protector, caused me to take a 
bond out of a little ebony casket, and to burn it, say- 
ing, “the completion of it was well nigh come to 
pass!” He died the 3rd of September following! 
We have also a long letter from his daughter to her 
sister, the Lady Viscountess Falconbridge ; this is 
part, “ when he and I are only sitting in his bed-cham- 
ber together, he seems very often talking to a third 
person, and cries, you have cheated me, the purchase 
was intended by me for seven years longer, I will not 
be so served. And again, sometimes as the fit takes 
him, to divert the melancholy, he dines with the 
officers of the army at Hampton Court, and shows an 
hundred antic tricks, as throwing of cushions at them, 
and putiing burning hot coals into their pockets and 
boots! Immediately afier this, fear and astonishment 
sits in his countenance, and not a nobleman approaches 
him, but he fells him! Now, he calls for his guards, 
with whom he rides out encompassed behind and be- 
fare, for the preservation of his highness, and at his 
return at night, shifts from bed to bed for fear of sur- 
prise.” 


OLD CUSTOMS AND MANNERS. 
BY JOHN auBREY, 1678. 


Court Rupeness.—Till this time, the court itself 
was unmannered and unpolished. King James’s court 
was so far from being civil to women, that the ladies, 
nay, the queen herself, could hardly pass by the king’s 
apartment without receiving some affront. 

Inns.—Public inns were rare. Travellers were 
entertained at religious houses for three days together, 
if occasion required. 

Sauutations.—The use of “Your humble ser- 
vant” came first into England on the marriage of 





Queen Mary, daughter of Henry IV. of France, which 
is derived from votre tres humble serviteur. The usual 
salutation before that time was, “God keep you,” 
“God be with you;” and among the vulgar, “How 
dost do ?’’ with a thump on the shoulder. 

New Moon.—In Scotland, especially among the 
Highlanders, the women make a courtesy to the new 
moon; and our Englishwomen in this country have a 
touch of this, some of them sitting astride on a gate 
or stile the first evening the new moon appears, and 
saying, “ A fine moon—God bless her.” The like I 
observed in Hertfordshire. 

Epucation.—There were very few fine schools in 
England before the reformation. Youth were gene- 
rally taught Latin in the monasteries ; and young wo- 
men had their education, not at Hackney as now, 
sellicit anno 1678, but at nunneries, where they learnt 
needle-work, confectionery, surgery, physic, (apothe- 
caries and surgeons being at that time very rare,) 
writing, drawing, ete. Old Jacquar, now living, has 
often seen from his house the nuns of St. Mary Kings- 
ton, in Wilts, coming forth in the Nymph Hay, with 
their rocks and wheels, to spin, sometimes to the 
number of three score and ten, all whom were not 
nuns, but young girls sent there for their education. 

Paintep Cxiotas.—In the halls and parlors of 
great houses were wrote texts of Scriptures on the 
painted cloths. 

Giass Winpows.—Glass windows, except in 
churches and gentlemen's houses, were rare before 
the time of Henry VIII. In my own remembrance, 
before the civil wars, copyholders and poor people 
had none. 

Men’s Coats.—About ninety years ago, noblemen 
and gentlemen’s coats were of the bedels and yeomen 
of the guards; i. e. gathered at the middle. The 
benchers in the inns of court yet retain that fashion 
in the make of their gowns. 

University FLoaeinc.—At Oxford (and, I believe, 
at Cambridge) the rod was frequently used by the 
tutors and deans ; and Dr. Potter, of Trinity College, 
I knew right well, whipped his pupil with hie sword 
by his side, when he came to take his leave of him 
to go to the inns of court. 

Youncer Brotners.—No younger brothere were 
to betake themselves to trades, but were churehmen 
or retainers to great men. 

ARCHITECTURE.—The Normans brought with them 
into England civility and building, which, though it 
was Gothic, was yet magnificent. 

Mr. Dugdale told me, that about the time of King 
Henry III, the pope gave a bull, or patent, to a com- 
pany of Italian architects, to travel up and down 
Europe, to build churches. 

Justices’ Haris —The halls of the justices of the 
peace was dreadful to behold; the screen was gar- 
nished with corseleis, and helmets gaping with open 
mouths, with coats of mail, lances, pikes, halberde 
brown bills, batterdastors, and buckles. 

Gentry Meetincs—The meetings of the gentry 
were not at taverns, bat in the fields or forests, with 
hawks and hounds, and their bugle-horn, in silken 
bawderies. 
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Andantino un poco vivace. 
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When I was a schoolboy Oh! mighty lit-tleGreekI knew; 


short strip’d trowsers, and now and then, With stripes upon my jacket, too! 
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saw other boys to the playground run, 
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When I was at college my pride was dress, 
And my groom and my bit of blood3 ‘ 
But as for my study, 1 must confess, 
That I was content with my stud: 
I was deep in my tradesmen’s books, I'm afraid, 
Though not in my own, by the bye3 
And when rascally tailors came to paid, 
* There'll be time cnough for that,’ said Iee= 
s* There®ll be,®? &ce 


I was just nineteen when I first fell in love, 
And I scribbled a deal of rhyme $ 
And I talk’d to myself in a shady grove, 
And I thought I was quite sublime 
I was torn from my love=="twas a dreadfal blow! 
And the lady she wiped her eye} 
But I didn’t die of griefe-Oh! dear me, no, 
** There‘ll be time enough for that,’? said I== 
** There®ll be,?? &ce 


IV. 


The next was a lady of rank, a dame, 
With blood in her veins, you see§ 
With the leaves of the peerage she fann’d the flame 
That now was consuming me? 
But though of her great descent she spoke, 
I found she was still very high} 
And I thought looking up to a wife no joke, 
** There’ll be time enough for that, said'I-= 
** There’ll be,?? &ce 


Ve 


My next penchant was for one, whose face 
Was her fortune, she was so fair! 

She sung with an air of enchanting grace, 
But a man cannot live upon air? 

And when poverty enters the door, young love, 
Will out of the casement fly} 

The truth of the proverb I'd no wish to prove, 
* There’ll be time enongh for that,’ said I-= 
** Therell be,? &ce 
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Vi. 


My next was a lady who lov’d romance, 
And wrote very splendid things} 

And she said with a sneer, when I ask’d her to dance, 
6 Sir, I ride upon a horse with wings? 

There was ink on her thumb when I kissed her hand, 
And she whisper’d, ** If you should die, 

I will write you an epitaph, gloomy and grand, 
* There'll be time enough for that, said Ie= 
 There’ll be,” &ce 


Vii. 


I left her, and sported my figure and face, 
At opera, party. and ball 

I met pretty girls at ew’ry place, 
But I found a defect in all! 

The first did not suit me, I cannot tell how, 
The second, I cannot say why } 

And the third-=bless me, I will not marry now, 
*¢ There’ll be time enough for that, said I-= 
There'll be,?? &c* 


VIII. 


I look’d in the glass, and I thought I could trace 
A sort of a wrinkle or two$ 

So I made up my mind that I'd make up my face, 
And come out as good as new. 

To my hair I imparted a little more jet, 
And I scarce could suppress a sigh, 

But I cannot be quite an old Bachelor yet== 
66 No=sthere’s time enough for that,’) said I, 
% No==there’s time,?? &ce 


rx. 


1 was now fifty-one, yet I still did adopt 
All the airs of a juvenile beau} 

But, somehow, whenever the question I popp’d, 
The girls, with a laugh, said-=*¢ No.9 

I am sixty toeday—not a very young man, 
And a bachelor doom’d to die 3 

So youths be advised, and marry while you can, 
* There’s no time to be lost,’? say I, 
% There's no time to be lost,” say Ie 


INVITATION TO JOY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HOLTY. 


Say, who would mope in joyless plight, | And still the grove is cool and green, 
While youth and spring bedeek the scene ; And clear the bubbling fountain flows ; 

And scorn the proffer'd gay delight, Still shines the night’s resplendent queen, 
With thankless heart and frowning mien? As erst in Paradise she rose! 


See joy with becks and smiles appear, The grapes their purple nectar pour, 
While roses strew the devious way; To ‘sauge the heart that griefs oppress, 

The feast of life she bids us share, And still the lonely ev’ning-bow’r, 
Where’er our pilgrim footsteps stray. Invites and screens the stolen kiss. 
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Year. 
1664 
1730 


1768 
1778 


1790 
1807 
1831 
1832 
1834 
1835 
1652 


1780 
1782 


1803 
1812 
1813 
1779 
1816 
1836 
1627 


1777 
1812 





New Amstel, on the Delaware, now Newcastle, surrendered by the Dutch Governor Stuy- 
veysant to the Duke of York’s troops under Sir Robert Carr. 

Born, at Princeton, N. J., Richard Stockton, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

British troops landed at Boston without opposition. 

Americans, under Colonel William Butler, marched against the Indian towns belonging to 
the Five Nations. 

The Book of Common Prayer, having been ratified by the Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches of ten States, went inio use this day. 

Steamboats first passed between Albany and New York. 

Died, in Montgomery county, Pa., aged 62, Peter Muhlenberg, a Revolutionary Officer. 

Free Trade Convention, composed of Delegates from nearly the whole of the Union, met at 
Philadelphia. 

Died, in Ohio, aged 114, Blackfoot, a celebrated Shawanese Chief. He was at Braddock’s, 
St. Clair’s, Harmer’s, and Crawford’s defeats. 

Died, near Columbus, Ohio, aged 48, Thomas Smith Grimke, of Charleston, S. C., an eminent 
Lawyer and Philanthropist. 

Died, at Groton, Mass., aged 57, Timothy Fuller, M. C. for Mass. from 1817 to 1825. 

Destructive Fire in Boston, Mass. 

Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode Island, obtained on his visit to England, a confirma- 
tion of his former charter, annulling Coddington’s commission for governing the lands. 

Major Andre hanged at Tappan, N. Y. as a Spy. 

Died, in Philadelphia, of a fever, Major General Charles Lee, a Revolutionary Officer. Born 
in England. 

Died, at Boston, aged 81, Samuel Adams, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Ogdensburgh, N. Y. cannonaded by the British. 

Commodore Chauncey captured part of the British Squadron on Lake Ontario, destroying 5 
Schooners and a Gun Boat, and taking above 300 prisoners. 

Savannah, Georgia, in the oceupation of the British, bombarded by the French and the Ame- 
ricans, who were repulsed. 

Public Offices removed to Columbus, Ohio.? 

Died, at Weathersfield, Vt, William C. Jarvis, of Charlestown, Mass., formerly Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts. 

Violent Gales on Lake Michigan—this and following day. 

De Razier, Lieutenant-Governor of the Dutch Settlement at New Amsterdam, now New York 
city, visited the Pilgrims at Cape Cod—the first interchange of civilities among the 
settlers. 

Battle of Germantown. Americans repulsed by the British, losing 400 prisoners, and 152 
killed, and 521 wounded. 

itish repulsed in an attack upon Ogdensburg, N. Y. , 

Americans under General Harrison repulsed the Indians at Chatham, U. C., taking a large 
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1814 
1816 
1690 
1703 


1787 
1805 


1813 
1830 
1836 


1777 
1780 
1781 
1783 


1777 





U. S. Revenue Cutter belonging te Newport, R. I. captured British Privateer Sloop Dart. 

Treaty between United States and Cherokee Indians. 

British forces, under Sir W. Phipps, arrived before Quebec, then in possession by the French. 

Born, et East Windsor, Connecticut, Jonathan Edwards, a celebrated Metaphysician and 
Theologian. ; 

Died, aged 45, Thomas Stone, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Died, at Ghazepore, East Indies, aged 67, Charles Marquis Cornwallis, the English Genera) 
in the American Revolutionary War. : 

Battle of Moravian Town, on the Thames River, U.C. The British and Indians under Gene. 
ral Proctor defeated by Americans under General Harrison. Tecumseh slain. 

The Sea Ports of the United States opened to English vessels from the West Indies. 

Died, near Easton, Md., Robert H. Goldsborough, U. S. Senator from Md. 

Severe Snow Storm in various parts of U.S. In New York it was 24 or 26 inches deep on 
the ground, and in Pennsylvania 20 inches. 

Forts Montgomery and Clinton, on the Hudson, captured by the British. 

General Greene appointed to the command vacated by the defection of Benedict Arnold. 

Yorktown, Va., invested by the combined American and French forces. 

Peace with the U. S. of America proclaimed in England. 

Died, in Louisiana, Peter Dorbigny, Governor of that State. 

Battle of Stillwater, or second Battle of Saratoga, N. Y. Americans defeated the British, kill. 
ing their Genera) Frazer, and taking 200 prisoners. 

The British, under General Howe, entered Philadelphia. 

Battle of King’s Mountain. 1000 British Tories and Refugees defeated by 3000 Americans. 
British Major Ferguson killed. 

Died, in Alabama, aged 68, Charles Tait, Judge of Superior Court of Georgia, and Senator in 
Congrese for 10 years. 

Died, at Yorktown, Va. aged 64, Thomas Griffin, celebrated U. S. Officer and M. C. 

British Camp, near Saratoga, N. Y., cannonaded by the Americans. 

Treaty between Holland and the United States. 

Died, aged 55, John Hancock, Governor of Massachusetts, and President of Congress at the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

Great Fire at Charleston, 8. C. 

Detroit and Caledonia, British armed Brigs, cut out from under the walls of Fort Erie, by a 

of American volunteers under Lieut. Elliot. 

Two British Schooners of War wrecked on Lake Ontario, and nearly all their crews drowned. 

Died, at Northampton, Mass., aged 29, David Brainard, an eminent Missionary among the 
Indians. 

Americans and French repulsed in an attack upon Savannah, Georgia, possessed by the British. 
Pulaski received his mortal wound, and died two days afterwards. 

Born, at Exeter, N. H., Lewis Cass, a distinguished Statesman and Officer. 

Great storm on Massachusetts Coasts Hallowell Packet wrecked on Cape Porpoise ; 20 pa: 
sengers lost. 

Steamboat Home, from Charleston to New York, wrecked off Hatteras Bay—95 lives lost. 

First general Court of Massachusetts Colony held at Boston. 

Born, at Springfield, Penn., Benjamin West, the Painter. 

Battle of Kenhawa, Va. between American troops and Indians under Cornstock. 

Died, in Va., aged 61, Carter Braxton, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Died, at New Harmony, Indiana, aged 47, Thomas Say, an eminent Naturalist. 

St. Salvador, one of the Bahama Islands, discovered by Columbus—his first discovery. 

Died, at Richmond, Virginia, aged 65, John Page, Governor of Virginia. 

Wreck of Ship Charles, of New York, on Coast of Africa ; all the crew lost of killed by the 
Moors, except Richard Adams, who wrote an account of his adventures. 

Battle of Williamsburg. The British defeated by the Americans. 

Died, aged 78, Andrew Pickens, a distinguished Revolutionary General. 

United States Frigate Boston captured French Corvecte Le Borceau. 

Matiny and disaffection amongst the volunteers and militia men at Marcus Hook, Penn., on 
account of the consolidation act. 

Died, aged 75, Colonel John Eager Howard, Revolutionary Officer and Governor of Maryland. 

Died, at New Brunswick, N. J., aged 42, John De Witt, D. D. 

Destructive tempest in North Carolina. 

British Fort*Chambley, L. Canada, taken by the Americans, who, for the first time, captured 
the British colors. ‘ 

Americans under Arnold defeated by the British on Lake Champlain. 

Esopus, on the Hudson, N. Y. totally burned by the British. 

Battle of Queenstown, N. C. The Americans defeated the British, who lost their Gen. Brock. 

United States Revenue Schooner Eagle captured by the Boats of the British Ships of War 
Narcissus and Despatch. 

The Hermitage, the Seat of Andrew Jackson, near Nashville, Tennessee, destroyed by fire. 

Born, on Tower Hill, London, England, William Penn. 

Law passed in Massachusetts sentencing Quakers to 20 lashes, imprisonment and hard labor, 
until transported—with death if they returned. 

Hugh Peters, formerly of Massachusetts, executed in England as a Regicide. He was 4 
friend of Roger Williams, father-in-law of the younger Winthrop, and was once a Minis- 
ter at Salem. 
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1734 
1781 
1830 
1832 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1812 


1725 


1754 
1758 
1773 


1781 


1817 
1683 


1691 
1777 


1788 
1829 
1831 
1836 
1775 
1783 
1812 


1814 
1735 
731 


1814 


1824 
1834 
1692 


1754 
1775 


1800 


1812 
1836 


1777 


1806 


1827 
1831 
1750 
1805 
1814 
1682 
1781 
1313 
1816 
1820 
1821 
1832 
1701 
1779 





Born, in Virginia, Lightfoot Lee, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Two British redoubts taken at Yorktown, Va. by the Americars and French. 

Died, at Shawneetown, Il!.. John M’Lean, Senator of the United States for that State. 

Treaty concluded between Naples and the United States. 

Kingston, Ulster county, N. Y. burnt by the British. 

Pulaski’s Infantry surprised by the British, and a number slain. 

The Siege of Savannah raised by the Americans and French. 

United States Frigates President and Congress captured British Packet Swallow, with nearly 
200,000 dollars on board. 

The first Newspaper in New York (the New York Gazette) published weekly by William 
Bradford. 

Born, in City of New York, Morgan Lewis, Major General in United States Army. 

Born, at West Hartford, Conn., Noah Webster, Philologist. 

A Committee elected in Philadelphia to demand the resignation of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to sell the tea imported from England into America. 

The British forces made a successful sortie from Yorktown, Va., and in the night attempted 
to evacuate the place, but were prevented by a violent storm. 

Died, aged 71, Thaddeus Kosciusko. Born in Lithuania. 

The representatives of the people of New York met in Assembly, and published their first 
charter of liberties. 

A new charter granted to New England by William and Mary. Sir William Phipps ap- 
pointed Governor. 

Surrender of British army under Burgoyne, at Saratoga, to General Gates, of the United States 
army. 6752 men, 5000 muskets, and 35 brass field pieces. 

Gallaspey’s Fort, Holston, Tena., captured by the Indians, who killed 28 persons. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal opened. 

Died, at Pittsburg, Pa., James S. Stevenson, formerly M. C. 

Died, at Washington, D. C., Joseph Lovell, M. D. Surgeon General of the U. S. Army. 

The town of Falmouth (now Portland, Maine,) destroyed by the British. 

The American army disbanded by proclamation. 

British Sloop of War Frolic captured by U. S. Sloop of War Wasp, which, with its prize, was 
taken by the British 74, Poictiers. 

Wreck of British transport Sovereign on St. Paul’s Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 232 
persons lost. 

Born, at Braintree, now Quincy, Mass., John Adams, Signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and second President of the United States. 

Surrender of the British army under Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. to the Americans and 
French under Washington and Rochambeau. About 7000 troops were taken, nearly 
half of whom were sick or wounded. 

Battle of Black or Lyons Creek, U. C. The British attacked the Americans, but were de- 
feated. 

Jubilee at Yorktown to celebrate the presence of Lafayette. 

Died, at Baltimore, aged 64, James Whitfield, D. D. Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore. 

William and Mary granted a commission to Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of New York, ap- 
pointing him to the Government of Pennsylvania, in lieu of William Penn. The latter 
was restored August 20, 1694. 

Born, at Montville, Conn., James Hillhouse, Patriot and Statesman. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 53, Peyton Randolph, first Attorney General of Virginia, and Pre- 
sident of first Congress, John Hancock being elected in his absence. 

Died, on Rhode Island, aged 63, Simeon Thayer, the brave defender of Mud Fort, 

Mifflin, on the Delaware. 

40 British prisoners taken at St. Regis, by Major Young, of New York Militia. 

Died, in Northampton County, Va., General Severn E. Parker, an eminent Lawyer, member 
of State Legislature and M. C. 

New Theatre at Cincinnati burnt. 

Battle of Red Bank, N. J., which was attacked by the Hessians under Count Dunop, who 
received his death wound. Fort Mifflin, then Fort Mad, was attacked by the British 
Ships at the same time, but without success. 

Died, at Newburyport, Mass., aged 60, Timothy Dexter, nick-named Lord Dexter—an eccen- 
tric character. 

Died, at Portland, Maine, aged 44, Edwa d Payson, an eminent Divine. 

Died, at Providence, R. I., General William Barton, the captor of the British Gen. Preseott. 

Born, at Charleston, 8. C., Thomas Pinckney, Major General in Revolutionary Army. 

Wreck of British transport Eneas off Newfoundland. 340 persons lost. 

American Privateer Harlequin taken by British Man of War Bulwark. 

William Penn landed for the first time in America—at Newcastle, Delaware. 

Battle of Mohawk River. 

Skirmish between the outposts of American and British armies at Chateauguay, N. Y. 

Treaty between United States and Choctaws. 

The King of Spain signed the cession of Florida to the United States. 

Died, in New Jersey, aged 82, Elias Boudinot, Statesman and Literatenr. 

The 150th Anniversary of William Penn's landing celebrated in Philadelphia. 

The first Civic Charter granted to Philadelphia by William Penn. 

British evacuated Rhode Island. 
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The Constitution of Massachusetts went into operation, John Hancock being elected Governor. 

Americans successful in a skirmish with British under Major Ross. 

Died, in Maine, aged 56, Henry Knox, a Revolutionary Officer in the Artillery of U. S., and 
Secretary of War. He was choked by a small bone of a pariridge. 

United States Frigate United States, Commodore Decatur, captured the British Frigate Ma- 
cedonian. 

United States Frigate Congress captured and destroyed British Merchant Ship Rose. 

Northern Army of United States under General Wilkinson, failed in the outset of an expedi- 
tion to attack Montreal. The troops embarked at Grenadier Island, but were compelled 
to return. 

Died, at Thomastown, Maine, aged 62, Daniel Rose, M. D. and State Senator. 

Steamboat Royal Tar, of St. Johns, N. B. burned in Penobscot Bay, and 32 lives lost. 

Adjournment of the first Congress of North America. 

Died, at eg _. Va., aged 83, Richard Pendleton, a distinguished Siatesman, and Mem- 
ber of t 

Tariff Convention, composed of upwards of 500 delegates from 13 States, met at New York, 
continuing in session till November Ist, when a memorial to Congress was adopted. 

Died, at Fayetteville, Vermont, General Martin Field, an experimental Philosopher. 

William Robinson and Marmaduke Stephenson, executed in New England, for being Quakers. 
A companion named Mary Dyer, was reprieved, but returning from banishment, was 
executed on the Ist of June, 1660. 

Hampton, Va. cannonaded unsuccessfully by the British. 

Old South Meeting House, Boston, turned into a stable hog pen by the British. 

The right of navigating the Mississippi conceded by Spain to the United States. 

Died, at Salisbury, N. u., aged 54, Joseph Pearson, M. C. from N. C. 

Cuba discovered by Columbus. 

Battle of White Plains, N. Y. between Americans and British. No advantage gained on 
either side. 

Definite Treaty with Spain relative to Nootka Sound. 

Died, at Shrewsbury, Mass., aged 73, Artemus Ward, the senior Major General in the Revo- 
lutionary Army. 

Died, aged 74, Mrs. Abigail Adams, the relict of John Adams, the second President of the 
United States. 

Destructive Fire at Newark, N. J. Loss $350,000. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, aged 66, beheaded in the Old Palace Yard, London. 

Earthquake in New England. 

British Schooner of War Pigot captured by American Privateer Major Talbot, of Rhode 
Island. 

British Man of War Banterer wrecked near Point Mille Vache in the St. Lawrence. Crew 
saved. 

United States Steam Frigate Fulton launched at New York. 

Died, aged 66, Charles Pinckney, Governor of S. C., and distinguished Statesman. 

Congress of United States issued a Manifesto threatening retaliation upon the British for 
their unnecessary cruelties during war. 

Colonel John Butler killed, and his Indians defeated by the Oneidas. 

The New Netherlands, (New York, Delaware, and Jersey,) finally transferred to the English, 
after a military occupation of 15 months by the Dutch. 

Connecticut surrendered its liberties to the domination of Andros, the Governor appointed 
by King James. 

Died, in Mass., Dr. Elisha Cooke, Senior, Physician and Statesman. 

Born, in Hartford, Md., William Paca, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Town of White Plains burned by command of Colonel Austin, of Massachusetts, con- 
trary to Washington’s wishes. 

A new form of Government adopted by New Hampshire. 

United States Frigate Philadelphia, while in chase of a strange sail, run on a reef off rocks, 
and afier a four hour's action, became a prize to the Tripolitans. 

American Army under General Wade Hampton, retreated to the Four Corners, at Chateau- 
guay, N. Y. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 63, Eleuthere Irene Du Pont de Nemours, a celebrated gunpow- 
der maker, of Wilmington, Del. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE GIFT; A Curisrmas anp New Year's Present ror 1839. Edited by Miss Leslie. Carey and Hart. 


In our last number, we promised to speak more fally respecting the literary portion of this beautiful an- 
nual—which promise we cheerfully redeem, after an attentive perusal of the subject matter. Thirty-eight 
articles, in prose and poetry, filling upwards of three hundred pages, present a concentration of talent seldom 
displayed in one volume, and never more successfully than in the present publication. Some of the prose 
tales are of considerable length; the opening article, The Prisoner's Last Dream, by John Inman, is a histo- 
rical sketch, exceedingly well written, and possessing considerable interest. The Old Valentine is a domestic 
incident pleasantly narrated by Mrs. M. Griffith. Uncle Abel and Little Edward, an affecting scene in a New 
England Cottage, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Poll Preble, or the Law of the Deer Hunt, a Sketch on the 
Ohio, by Morgan Neville, is one of the best descriptions of border life and western adventure ever penned. 
We regret that its length forbids the possibility of its appearance in our pages. Mrs. Nicholas Muggs, or, 
The Hoaz, is a most exquisite piece of drollery, and exhibits our friend, Professor Ingraham, in a new and ac- 
ceptable light. We pray him to give us more of these humorous sketches—he has nothing to fear from any 
competitor. The Lakes of Lynn, by Alonzo Lewis, is an Indian tale, very beautifully told. A Chapter from 
the Adventures of a Lame Gentleman, by the author of Clinton Bradshaw, is a lively, merry pencilling of tra- 
vel, reflecting considerable credit on the writer. The Two Pirates, by Miss Emma Embury, is a tale of pow- 
erful effects. The relation of the younger pirate, who, innocent of blood, stood amongst the murderers during 
a scene of dreadful massacre, and is afierwards informed against by the chief villain of the pirate’s gang, we 
present to our readers, as a specimen of the style of this remarkable story. 


“In order to give you a correct view of the singular circumstances in which I have been placed, I must 
begin with the history of my mother. When but three years of age she was placed at one of the first board- 
ing-schools in New York by a rough-looking sailor, who stated that he had been commissioned by her father 
to leave her in the charge of the preceptress, with strict injunctions to give her the best education possible. 
A bag containing five hundred dollars in silver, was left as an earnest that all expenses would be duly paid, 
but the sailor refused to give any explanation respecting her family, merely stating her name to be Mary 
O'Neill. Every year a sum of money sufficient to defray all expenditures was sent to the governess, but no 
message, no letter from her father ever accompanied it, and she remained at school until she had attained her 
eighteenth year, without having known any other connexions than her teachers and schoolmates. At length, 
the same sailor who had placed her at school, came to take her to her father. She could not disguise the 
reluctance with which she left the friends of her youth, to seek a relative of whom she retained no recollec- 
tion, and whose name even she had never heard. Judge then of her horror when, after they had set out upon 
their journey, her companion informed her that in him she beheld her father. It was even so: a coarse Irish 
sailor, of vulgar speech and worse than vulgar habits, was the parent of the beautiful, the refined, the highly- 
educated girl. Who her mother was she never learned; a feeling of tenderness, such as no other object had 
ever awakened, induced her father to secure to her the benefits of education, and, once provided for, he al- 
lowed her to remain in the enjoyment of these advantages, until it suited his conscience to demand her return. 

“ Had this been all, she might have learned to bear with patience the brutality of a parent, but when he 
took her to his home—a miserable tavern in Havanna, the common resort of smugglers and sailors of the 
lowest order,— her situation became intolerable. She learned too soon her father’s motive in bringing her to 
such a home. Among the ruffians who frequented the house, was one whose horrible countenance she well 
remembered to have seen two years before, when he came as the messenger from her father, to deposite in 
her hands the usual bag of silver. Brutal in manners and disgusting in person, he was now rendered doubly 
hateful to her by the coarse attentions which he constantly paid her. What then were her feelings, when 
she accidentally overheard a conversation between him and her father, from which she learned that the ad- 
miration with which she had inspired him when at school had prompted her father to recall her, and that she 
was actually about to be sold to the wretch in payment of a large debt which her father had not the means 
of discharging! In vain she wept and implored his compassion ; the love of gold was stronger than parental 
affection. A priest in the pay of the gang of villains performed the ceremony, and the unhappy girl awoke 
from a deep swoon to find herself the wife of a smuggler and pirate. Dearly did her father pay for his cru- 
elty. A very few months after this ill-omened marriage, he was stabbed by his son-in-law in a fit of passion, 
and his wretched daughter was immediately hurried on board a vessel, which seemed only waiting the or- 
ders of her husband. The scenes of horror which she witnessed there she never could describe :—the very 
recollection seemed to agonige her. It was there, sir,—amid those sights of terrer—on board a ship whose 
hold was stored with the wealth of murdered men—whose deck was stained with the life-blood of innocent 
victims—it was there that I was born. You start—is it so very strange that a pirate-ship should be the birth- 
place of a pirate? 

“ For two years after my birth my mother was kept a close prisoner in this floating hell. The wretch 
knew her aversion for him, and he feared to trust her an instant from his sight. There was one human feel- 
ing still left within his bosom, and that was parental affection. His love for me was a deep, intense passion, 
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and my poor mother was as much terrified by the almost ferocious earnestness of his affection for us, as by 
his ruthlessness to others. My health at length appeared to suffer from confinement in a close and crowded 
vessel, and he was compelled to allow my mother to take lodgings on shore for a short period. Not daring 
to reraain with her, he left us in the charge of one of his most trusty officers. But my mother had deter. 
mined to escape. and to a determined mind all things are practicable. When he next ventured to approach 
the coast, his wife and son had fled fiom him for ever. 

~ All these circumstances I have frequently heard my mother relate, but she carefully concealed from me 
the name of my father. Even to this day | am as ignorant of his name as of his person.” 


An exciting detail of adventure follows—the younger pirate is doomed to death on the evidence of the 
senior ruffian, who is afterwards discovered to be his father. Cousin William, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe would 
do credit to our favorite Mary Howitt or the much and deservedly praised Miss Mitford. We do not like 
the Autobiography of an Unlucky Wit; there is no evidence of possession of that mental scintillation in the 
common place sarcasms and practical jokes of the complainant. The idea is also wretchedly stale. Billy 
the Bowl is one of the best of Irish narratives; the author's name is not stated, but it will match with the 
best productions of Lover, Croker, Banim, or Mrs. Hall—a collection of worthies equally famous in this 
class of literature. Reminiscences of the Sea, by Robert Walsh, Junior, is, perhaps, the best written prose 
article in the book. How true to life are the following “ bits.” 


One who is not sick at sea, and whose heart is as difficult to be moved as his stomach, must enjoy no little 
amusement the first day of a voyage, when the uninitiated begin to discover what effects are produced by 
the motion of the vessel. Seated at table, how he must laugh in his sleeve, at witnessing the desperate ef- 
forts of the nauseated wretches to combat their sensations, each one determined not to encounter the jokes of 
the rest, by being the first to acknowledge the victory of the waves over his inward man. With what strenu- 
ous resolve does that sour-looking gentleman, into whose countenance all the vinegar of the castors seems to 
have been infused, thrust a bit of beefsteak down his throat, after gazing at it for a while, as if he would 
rather be at another sort of sake than that! How many times does that afflicted dame, whose face doth 
cream and mantle like a standing-pool at every plunge of the ship, lift a spoonful of somewhat greasy soup 
to her mouth, the odour of which, as it salutes her olfactories, causes it to return to the bowl far more ra- 
pidly than it was taken up! How each one casts an occasional sly, penetrating glance around to see whe- 
ther there is not some fellow-sufferer so far gone as to be on the very point of giving up! At length one 
pusillanimous individual sneaks quietly away, deeming discretion the better part of valor, and seeks con- 
solation in his berth ; incontinently another jumps from his seat, rushes up the cabin-stairs, and is leaning over 
the bulwarks almost before his companions are aware of his departure, and then in quick succession the re- 
sidue decamp, leaving the board to solitude and him—him, the monster, the only one not discomposed, who 
had been revelling the while in the miseries of his neighbors and friends. 


. * * * * x * * il 


On my last return, I had an excellent opportunity of witnessing fear in some of its most extravagant shapes. 
The great majority of the passengers were a troupe of Italian opera-singers, who were going to try their for- 
tunes in the land of liberty, but alas! not of song, as the poor devils found out to their cost. None of them 
had ever previously been out of sight of terra firma, and most of them swore, after they had been a few days 
at sea, that they never would be such fools again as to trust their valuable carcasses to the tender mercies of 
old Ocean, not even to get back to la della Italia. 

“Corpo di Baeco!” ejaculated one of them, in the intervals of his first sickness, “a pretty considerable’ 
squall making music the while; “Corpo di Bacco! che bestia sono di lasciare la mia cara patria per questo 
diavolo di bastimento; vivro sempre fra le selve ed i salvaggi pria di revenire per mare.” 

They were all abominably tortured by the motion of the vessel, and when the winds would get up a grand 
crescendo movement for their edification, and the waves would make a magnificent cadenza, they were as 
much horrified as if they had not had a jot of music in their souls. Such a sublime chorus as they would 
then chant forth, of exclamations, vituperations, and all other ations of the sort! But fortunately, though we 
were favored with a quantum of storm during the passage, we had also a goodly portion of fair weather, in 
which the artisti were excellent company. Concerts were abundant and admirable, and every calm after- 
noon we turned the deck into a ball-room, and danced most energetically to the sounds of a first-rate orches 
tra. There was one instrument, an iphyclide, which emits a tremendous roar, that became quite an object of 
superstitious dread among the sailors. They vowed that regularly the day afier a hop or a concert in which 
its blasts were sent forth, there was a gale, and they naturally inferred that this was the effect of the way in 
which it “raised the wind.” If it could only have performed that feat upon land, in the same remarkable 
manner, its owner would doubiless have been very much obliged to it. 


Mrs. Chaloner’s Visit and Flushing Oaks are the remaining prose articles. The former is from the pen of 
the editor, Miss Leslie, and exhibits in ludicrous colors, one of those feminine foibles which are better dealt 
with in ridicule than anger. There is a life-like reality in Miss Leslie’s sketches which at once attracts 
attention and endears them to the remembrance of the reader. Flushing Oaks, by Milo Mahan, is a 
well-written account of a smuggling adventure in Long Island. 

The poetry in the present volume of the Gift is much above the usual run of annual preitinesses and al- 
bum jingle. We are proud to see that our popular contributors, Miss Waterman, N. C. Brooks, and Charles 
West Thomson appear to considerable advantage. The “ Morning among the Alps,” by the latter writer, de- 
serves quotation. 
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MORNING AMONG THE ALPS. , Rich in their robes of beauty—and the trees 
Wave all their brightest foliage, when the sky 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMPSON. Sends through its viewless paths the mountain breeze. 
When nature thus her brow from sorrow frees, 
Is this an hour for worldly care’s intrusion, Is it a time to fret o'er life's dark ways? 
When morning wakes in beauty all around ? O no! the birds sing thankful harmonies— 
Is this a time for busy toil’s confusion, Lone rover of the wild, now tune thy soul to praise. 
When nature sleeps almost without a sound ? 
How the glad sunrise breaks along the ground! Is this a place to speak of human pride, 
The regal advent of a mountain day! Where the proud Alps around in glory stand ? 
From crag to crag the royal coursers bound, Seem these high peaks to earthly things allied, 
On peak and cliff the golden harpstrings play— Which eagles’ wings, and they alone, have fann'd? 
Tell me, is this an hour for passion’s sway, Theirs are the forms that soar supremely grand, 
Thou, who along the hills’ high top hast trod ? Wrapp’d in the snowy robes of lingering years— 
Let none but pure thoughts through thy bosom stray, Like monuments of glory midst the land, 


Wand’ rer of lonely wilds, lift up thy heart toGod.— | Too great for wonder, too sublime for tears !— 
Is this a place for human hopes and fears 


Is this a season for unquiet dreams, Their boasting words, their lofty thoughts to bring 
When glorious summer glows through all the sky? | No—humbly in the temple nature rears, 

When every mountain pass and ravine seems Roamer of nature’s scenes, how down to nature's 
Clothed in a verdure of the deepest die ? King '— 


Thick round your way the gorgeous wild flowers lie,| Philadelphia. 





The Capuchin’s Death, by Park Benjamin, appeared some time since in various of the minor periodicals; 
an unfair proceeding towards the proprietors of the Gift, for whom it was originally written—but persons 
trading upon small capitals, either of wit or wealth, are compelled to make the most of their means. Mrs. 
Sigourney has a touching poem called The Requeet of the Dying Child, and Mrs. Caroline Gilman, of Charles- 
ton, shines forth with a thrice-told brilliancy. The ladies, indeed, claim the largest portion of the writings, 
both in poetry and prose; Miss A. D. Woodbridge, of Stockbridge, presents formidable pretensions to the good 
opinions of all literary lieges—her account of “ The New York Fire” is a most excellent production. Mrs. 
Hale’s “ Rose at the Birth-Place of Washington” is worthy of her name, and Mrs. M. A. Browne, of Liverpool 
England, affords some Sea-Side Musings of pleasant morality. Mrs. H. F. Gould, of Newburyport, contri- 
butes The Mariner's Orphan, and The Flower upon the Green Hill Side—a pair of delightful morceauz. 

We are aware that our notice of The Gift is little more than a commendatory catalogue of the contents— 
we cannot help it; we are willing to find fault, if we can discover it, but the editor, the artists, the printers, 
and the publishers have so effectually achieved a triumph, that we have no particle of failure to record. A 
more agreeable yolume, either pictorial or literary, we have never had occasion to notice ; and we are satis- 
fied that our friends, on acquaintance with the subject of our remarks, will acknowledge the correctness of 
our laudatories, excessive though they be. 

We conclude our somewhat lengthy notice, with the insertion, from The Gift, of the following excellent 
peem, the production of N. C. Brooks, Esq. of Baltimore, who is about to preside over the destinies of a new 
Magazine, to be issued from the monumental city. We respect the talents of Mr. Brooks, and cordially wel- 
come his junction with the editorial corps. 





SHELLEY’S OBSEQUIES. With trunks e’en like the sleeper’s honors sered, 
BY N. C. BROOKS. And prows of galleys like his bosom riven, 
Beneath the axle of departing day, The melancholy pile of death was rear’d 
The weary waters, on th’ horizon’s verge, Aloft to heaven; ; 
Blush’d like the cheek of children tired in play ; And on its pillar’d height the corse to torches given. 
As bore the surge F hi sien th h fa ; 
The wasted poet's form with slow and mournful | **0™ 4/8 meridian throne the eye of day 


Beheld the kindlings of the funeral fire, 
| Where, Jike a war-worn Roman chiefiain, lay, 


On Via Reggio’s surf-beaten strand, | Upon his pyre, 


dirge. 


The late-reienting sea, with hollow moan, The poet of the broken heart and lyre. 
Gave back the storm-toss’d body to the land ; 


As if in tone , On scented wings the sorrowing breezes came, iat 
. sail’ : | And fann’d the blaze, until the smoke that rush’ 
Of sorrow it bewail’d the deed itself had done. In ducky voltiiees upward, lat with flame, 
There, laid upon his bier ef shells—around | All redly blush’d. 


The moon and stars their lonely vigils kept, | Like melancholy’s sombre cheek by weeping flush’d. 


Yel clattleet” ee rae | And brother-bards* upon that lonely shore, 


. ' _| Were standing by, and wept, as brightly burn’d 
The bard of nature, as in death's cold arms he slept | The pyre, till all the form they loved before, 


. Oe Se 4 To ashes turn’d, 
Tih car that drank her music's call waschill: | With incense, wine and tears, was sprinkled and 
The eye that shone was seal'd in endless night; inurn’d. 
And cold and still | Baltimore, Md. 


The pulses stood that neath her gaze were wont | 
to thrill. , * Byron and Leigh Hunt. 
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JORROCK’'S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES; or, THE HUNTING, SHOOTING, RACING, DRIVING, 
SAILING, EATING, ECCENTRIC, AND EXTRAVAGANT EXPLOITS OF THAT RENOWNED 
SPORTING CITIZEN, MR JOHN JORROCKS, OF ST. BOTOLPH’S LANE AND GREAT CORAM 
STREET. Two volumes. Carey and Hart. 


Notwithstanding the ad captandum title of the above work, it is a miserable and vulgar attempt at delinea- 
tion of wit and character, wherein the author exhibits a lamentable deficiency of common sense, and incon. 
tinently “ writes himself down an ass.” A more pitiable specimen of inanity and twaddle has never been 
offered to an insulted public. Stale jokes of unbounded publicity are incorporated in the sayings and doings 
of the beast Jorrocks, with the coolest pretensions to originality—violent preparations for fun end in foolery ; 
adventures, promising something like sport, begin lamely and end most tediously; the characters are nonenti- 
ties, and the situations improbabilities. We are angry at the loss of time devoted to the necessary perusal of 


such unmitigated stuff. 


THE YELLOW-PLUSH CORRESPONDENCE. One volume. Carey and Hart. 


Lengthy quotations from these excellent papers have been so extensively made and so widely circulated, 
that a description of their peculiarities, or an expression of their merits, is little better than an act of supere- 
rogation. For our own poor part, we profess to have laughed “ till our lungs did crow like chanticleer,” and 
the beads of delight rolled down our distended cheeks—“ for joy hath tears as well as grief.” We know not 
the author's name, but we will wager our next year’s subscription list that he is a man of merk and fame. 
No fledgling of Parnassus could have scribbled so excellent a book. Hood, who has hitherto stood alone in 
the quaint vilenesses of cacography, must yield his place to “ Chawles,” whose mis-prision of mis-spelling is 
supereminently original, natural, aud witty. But the writer, whoever he may be, is a keen noticer of life's 
vagaries ; the adventures of the aristocratic gambler and his swindling parent are exquisitely conceived, and 
detailed with a force of execution that stands apparent through ,the strange looks of the old familiar faces of 
the every-day language of every day life. 

We regret to find that the narrator of the above eventful scenes has purchased a dictionary and a spelling 
book, and has devoted himself to the study of the English language, wherein, at last, he “ nose is dfish-in-sea.” 
We shall be proud to welcome Yellow-plush in any shape, but we could afford to laugh at another volume of 
Chawles’s delineations, prior to his intimacy with Lindley Murray. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. An Explanation of the Laws of Growth and Exercise ; through which a pleasing 
Contour, Symmetry of Form, and Graceful Carriage of the Body are acquired, and the Common Deformities 
of the Spine and Chest prevented. By Join Bell, M. D., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, etc. eic. One volume. Carey and Hart. 


The title of this valuable little tome describes its nature in full, and we can assure our readers that its ce- 
lebrated author has done justice to the title. The contents are universally interesting; every person ought to 
peruse the book, and frequently revert to its pages; useful information as to the tendency of our every-day 
pursuits, the nature of our food, the quantity and quality of exercise required, with hundreds of other attrac- 
tive topics, are fully discussed, with a plainness of language and earnestness of manner that stamps convic- 
tion on the mind. The learned doctor is forcibly eloquent upon the evils of the vile practice of tight lacing, 
and-exposes its attendant enormities in a painful but requisite degree. Will mothers never learn to value a 
daughter's health in preference to the fashionable waist, with its train of horrors enumerated in a frightful 
list of spinal distortions, glandular tumors, leanness, difficult respiration, feeble digestion, consequent dyspepsia, 
discoloration of the skin, diseased liver, tuberculated lungs, hectic cough, and finally, consumption. 

There are several curious facts stated in this work, worthy of remark. We have never believed it possi- 
ble to reduce the human frame with such celerity as instanced in the annexed table, without positive injury 
to the constitution. Horse jockeys will frequently waste half a dozen, or even a dozen pounds, for the pur- 
pose of reducing themselves to the weight fixed for certain races, but here we find recorded a diminution of 
flesh that is almost incredible. 


If a person suffer from obesity, either by its impeding the requisite pleasurable freedom of movements or 
its unseemly appearance, the cure is to be sought for by a perseverance in the following course: 1. The use 
of food in moderate quantities, at long intervals, and with a restriction in the amount of fluid as well as of 
solid ; 2. Full exercise, to the extent of producing fatigue ; 3. Engrossing mental occupation, so that the brain 
shal) also be somewhat fatigued by its peculiar exercises as were the muscles of the trunk and limbs by 
theirs ; 4. Sleep, short of its customary period, which implies of course very early rising. An active thinker 
and a short sleeper, a long walker and a spare feeder will seldom be burthened with flesh, or require com- 
passion for obesity. 

That corpulency, to even an unwieldy extent, may be brought down within comfortable limits we have 
many well attested proof. Dr. Cheyne, who weighed thirty-two stone, 14 lbs. to the stone, (448 Ibs, reduced 
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himself one third, and enjoyed good health till the age of seventy-two. Numerous instances of the kind are 
mentioned, where journals of gradual reduction were kept. The following is an abstract of one of them, in 
the case of a person, who, on the 17ih of June, 1820, weighed twenty-three stone, two pounds. 








Jane 17th, . . ' ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ; 23 stone 2 pounds 324 pounds. 
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In another case, attended by Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, the patient weighed twenty-three stone, (322 Ibs.) 
and by a regular system of diet was brought down to fifteen stone, being a reduction of a hundred and twelve 
pounds. In this instance brown bread with a certain quantity of bran in it was employed. A baker in Pye 
Corner, (London,) weighed thirty-four stone, (476 lbs.) and would frequently eat a small shoulder of mutton, 
baked in his oven, and weighing five pounds: he, however, persisted for one year to live upon water gruel 
and brown bread, by which he lost two hundred pounds of bis bulk. 

Various expedients, in addition to an improved diet, have been resorted to, for the restoration of lean per- 
sons to a better case; but amongst the most singular which we have on record is that of flagellation. Galen 
says, that horse dealers having been observed to fatten horses for sale, by flogging them, an analogous method 
might be useful with spare persons who wish to become stouter. He, also, mentions slave dealers who em- 
ployed similar means, Suetonius informs us that Musa, the favorite physician of Augustus, used to fusiigate 
him, not only to cure him of sciatica, but to keep him plump. Meibomius pretends that nurses whip little 
children to fatten them, that they may appear healthy and chubby to their mothers. No doubt but flagellation 
determines a greater afflux of blood to the surface, and may thas tend to increase the circulation, and give 
tone to parts which would otherwise be languid. 
















THE BIT O’WRITIN’, AND OTHER TALES, by the O'Hara Family. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 





“The O'Hara Family” is centred in the person of Banim, a deservedly successful novelist, a writer of won- 
derful power. His “ Croohore na Bil Hoge” is one of the most touching things ever penned; and we have 
read several of the tales in the collection now before us that do not disgrace the fame connected with the 
writer's name. Banim cannot tell an Irish story with the fun and gig of Lover, nor can he depict the strange 
superstitious feelings of the Irish peasantry with the grace of Crofion Croker—but on the other hand, he 
stands unequalled in his display of the more serious passions agitating the bosoms of the ill-used kernes who 
people Ireland's bogs and lord-deserted plains. He is not so egotistical as Mrs. Hall, who, by the way has a 
thousand beauties to cover this single fault—bnt he possesses her power of description, with an added depth 
of feeling and discrimination of character. He never disappoints his reader—and we cannot desire more. 
The tales in this collection are all good—many of them are of surpassing excellence. Although twenty in 
number, there are none of them of sufficient brevity to admit of transposition into onr pages, Indeed, the 
majority of them have already appeared in various of the English Magazines, and we have so many cutempo- 
raries who are actively engaged in copying the contents of the British periodicals into theie columns that we 
decline interfering with their established habits. The following quotation is well written, and is selected 
from a story which we believe appears for the first time in the pages of the work before us. 















THE CHURCH-YARD WATCH. 






[The story, which is too long for entire quotation, turns upon the brutality of an old sexton, who, employed 
as watchman in a country church-yard, determines to initiate his step son, a weak-minded lad, into his 
business, that he might uninterruptedly enjoy his nightly potations. The bey, who suffers more than usual 
from the rustic dread of ghosts, appeals pathetically to his mother’s feelings, when informed of his step-father's 
determination. } 








“ Mother, mother, it would destroy the little life I have! 1 could not bear it for an hour! The dread I 
am in of it was bern with me! When I was a child of four years, I had dreams of it, and I remember them 
to this day ; they used to come in such crowds round my cradle! As I grew up, you saw and you know my 
weakness. I could never sit still in the dark, nor even in the daylight out of doors in lonesome places. 
Now in my youth—a lad—almost a man—I am ashamed to speak of my inward troubles. Mother you do 
not know me—lI do not know myself! I walk out sometimes down by the river, and, listening to the noise 
of the water over the rocks, where itis shallow, and to the rustling of the trees as they nod in the twilight, 
voices and shrieks come round me—sometimes they break in my ears—and I have turned to see what thing 
it was that spoke, and thought some gray tree at my side had only just changed and become motionless, and 
seemed as if, a moment before, it had been something else, and had a tongue, and said the words that fright- 
ened me!—QOh, it was but yester evening I ran home from the banks of the river, and felt no heart within 
me till I had come in here to the fireside, and seen you moving near me! 

“ You know the lone house al! in ruins upon the hill—i fear it mother more than my tongue can tell you! 
I have been taken through it, in my dreams, in terrible company, and bere I could describe to you its bleak 
apartments, one by one—its vaults, pitch dark, and half filled with stones and rubbish, and choked up with 
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weeds—its winding, creeping staircases, and its flapping windows—I know them all, though my feet never 
yet crossed its threshold !—Never, mother—though I have gone near it, to enter it, and see if what I had 
dreamt of it was true—and I went in the first light of the morning ; but when close by the old door-way, the 
rustle of the shrubs and weeds startled me, and | thought—but sure that was fancy—that some one called 
me in by my name—and then I turned and raced down the hill, never looking back till [ came to the mea. 
dow ground where cows and sheep are always grazing, and heard the dogs burking in the tuwn, and voices 
of the children at play !” 

“ Will, my king,” said his mother, soothingly, “ this is all mere childishness at your years. God is above 
us and around us; and even if evil and strange things are allowed to be on earth, he will shield us from al] 
harm. Arouse up like a man! for, indeed, your time of boyhood is passing—nay it has passed with other 
lads not much older; only you have been poorly and weakly from your cradle, Will. Come, go to sleep; 
and before you lie down, pray for better health and strength to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow!” he repeated—“ and did my step-father say any thing of to-morrow ?” 

His mother answered him evasively, and he resumed,—* Oh, how | fear to morrow!—ob, mother you have 
loved me, and you do love me—for my weakness, my ill-health and my dutifulness—and you loved my father 
—oh, for his sake as well as mine, mother, keep me from what I am threatened with !—keep me from it, if 
you would keep me alive another day?” 

He went into his little sleeping-apartment, stricken to the very soul with supernatural fears. 

After spending a miserable night, he stole out of the house next morning, and wandered about the private 
walks adjacent to the town, until he thought his step-father might have arisen and taken his usual walk to 
the Tap. But as the lad was about to re-enter the house, Hunks met him at the threshold. Will shrunk 
back; to his surprise and comfort, however, his fears now seemed ill-founded. The man bid him good-mor- 
row in as cheerful and kind a tone as he could command, shook his hand, tapped him on the head and left 
the house. Delighted, though still agitated, Will sought his mother within doors told her his good omens, 
and spent a happy day. At dinner, too, notwithstanding Hunks’ presence, the mother and son enjoyed them- 
selves, so amiable had the despot become, at least in appearance. 

When their meal was over, Hunks, as if to attain the utmost civility, invited Will to go out with him fora 
walk by the river—*and let’s have Barker (Wili’s dog) for company,” continued Hunks; “ he may show uz 
sport with a rat, or such like, Will.” 

Accordingly, the three strolled out together, Will leading the way by many a well known sedge or tuft of 
bushes, or undermined bank, the resorts of the water rat, and sometimes of the outlaw otter; and Barker up- 
held his character, by starting, hunting down, and killing one of the first-mentioned animals. As twilight 
came on, they turned their faces towards the tittle town. They entered it. Its little hum of life was now 
hushed ; its streets silent, and almost deserted ; its doors and windows barred and bolted, and the sounds of 
the rushing river and the thumping mill were the only ones which filled the air. The clock pealed ten as 
they continued their way. Hunks had grown suddenly silent and reserved. They passed the old Gothic 
church, and now were pasing the gate which led into its burial-ground. Hunks stopped short. His gray, bad 
eye fell on the lad—* Will,” he said, “I be thinking we’ve walked enough for this time.” 

“ Enough, indeed,—and thank you for your company—and good night, father,” answered Will, trying to 
smile, though he began to tremble. 

“Good night then, my man—and here be your watch-light"—and Hunks drew a dark lantern from his 
huge pocket. 

“ Nay, I want no light home,” said Will; “ I know the way so well; and ‘tis not very dark ; and you knew 
you can’t do without it on your post.” 

“ My post!” Hunks laughed villanously—*“ your post you mean, Will; take it; I be thinking I shall sleep 
sound to-night without a dead-light—as if | were a corpse to need it. Come along.” 

“ You cannot have the heart to ask me!” cried Will, stepping back. 

“ Pho, my man”—Hunks clutched him by the shoulder with one hand, with the other unlocked the gate 
and flung it open—* In with you ; you'll like it so in a few nights, you'll wish no better post ; the dead chaps 
be civil enough ; only treat them well, and let them walk awhile, and they make very good company.” He 
dragged Will closer to the gate. 

“ Have mercy !” shrieked the wretched lad, trying to kneel, “ or kill me first, father, to make me company 
for them, if that will please you.” 

“Get in!” roared the savage—* get in!—ay, hollo out, and twist about, so, and I'll pitch your shivering 
carcass half way across the church-yard !”—he forced him in from the gate—“stop a bit, now—there be your 
lantern” —he set 1t down on a tomb stone—* so, good night—yonder’s your box—just another word, don't 
you be caught strolling too near the murderer’s corner, over there, or you may trip and fall among the things 
that turn and twine on the ground, like roots of trees, to guard him.” 

With a new and piercing shriek, Will clung close to his fell tormentor. Hunks, partially carrying into 
effect a threat he had uttered, tore the lad’s hands away, tossed him to some distance, strode out at the gate, 
ocked it, and Will was alone with horror. 

At first an anguish of fear kept him stupified and stationary. He had fallen on a freshly-piled grave, to 
which mechanically his fingers clung and his face joined, in avoidance of the scene around. But he soon 
recollected what clay it was he clung to, and at the thought, he started up, and, hushed, as the sleepers 
around him, made some observations. High walls quite surrounded the churchyard, as if to part him from 
the habitable world. His lamp was burning upon the tombstone where Hunks had placed it—one dim red 
spot amid the thick darkness. The church clock now tolled eleven. It ceased; his ears ached in the re- 
sumed silence, and he listened and stared about him for what he feared. Whispers seemed to arise near 
him ; he ran for his lamp, snatched it up, and instinctively hurried to the watch-box. Oh, he wished it made 
of solid rock !—it was chiefly framed of glass, useless as the common air to his terrors! He shut his eyes, 
and pressed his palms upon them—vain subterfuge! The fevered spirit within him brought before his 
mind’s vision worse things than the church-yard could yawn up, were all that superstition has fancied of it 
true. He looked out from his watch-box in refuge from himself. ; 

That evening a half-moon had risen early, and, at this moment, was sinking in gathering clouds behind 
distant hills. As he vaguely noticed the circumstance, he felt more and more desolate. Simultaneously with 


‘the disappearance of the planet, the near clock began again to strike—he knew what hour! Each stroke 
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smote his ear as if it would crack the nerve; at the last sound, he shrieked out delirious! He had a pause 
from agony, then a struggle for departing reason, and then he was at rest. 

At day-break his step-father found him asleep. He led him home. Will sat down to breakfast, smiling, 
but did not speak a word. Often, during the day, his now brilliant eye turned to the west; but why, his 
mother could not tell; until, as the evening made up her couch of clouds there, drawing around her the twi- 
light for drapery, he left the house with an unusually vigorous step, and stood at the gate of the churchyard. 
Again he took up his post. Again the hour of twelve pealed from the old church, but now he did not fear 
i, When it had fully sounded, he clapped his hands, laughed and shouted. 

The imaginary whispers he had heard the previous night—small, cautious, whispers—came round him 
again ; first, from a distance, then, nearer and nearer. At last he shaped them into words—* Let us walk,” 
they said—*“ though he watches us, he fears us.” He !—'twas strange to hear the dim dead speak to a living 
man, of himself! the maniac laughed again at the fancy, and replied to them :— 

“Ay,come! appear! I give leave forit. Ye are about in crowds, I know, not yet daring to take up your 
old bodies till [ please ; but up with them !—Graves, split on, and yield me my subjects? for am [ not king of 
the church-yard? Obey me! ay, now your mouths gape—and what a yawning!—are ye musical, too?—a 
jubilee of groans! out with it, ir the name of Death !—blast it about like giants carousing ! 

“ Well blown !—and now a thousand heads popped up at once—-their eyes fixed on mine, as if to ask my 
farther leave for a resurrection; and they know [am good-humoured now, and grow upward, accordingly, 
like a grove of bare trees that have nosap in them. And now they move; passing along in rows, like trees, 
100, that glide by one on a bank, while one sails merrily down the river—and all is stark staring still; and 
others stand bolt upright against their own headstones to contemplate. I wonder what they think of! Move! 
move! young, old, boys, men, pale girls, and palsied grandmothers—my church-yard can never hold ‘em! 
And yet how they pass each other from corner to corner! I think they make way through one another's 
bodies, as they do in the grave. They'll dance anon. Minuets, at least. Why they begin already !—and 
what partners !—a tall, genteel young officer takes out our village witch-of the-wield—she that died at Christ- 
mas—and our last rector smirks toa girl of fifteen—ha, ha! yon tattered little fellow is a radical, making a 
leg to the old duchess !—music! music!—Go, some of you that look on there, and toll the dead belli! Well 
done! they tie the murderer to the bell-rope by the neck, (although he was hanged before,) and the bell 
swings out merrily! but what face is here?” 

It was the vision of a child’s face, which he believed he caught staring at him through the glass of his 
watch-box—the face of an only brother who had died young. The wretch’s laughter changed into tears and 
low wailings. By the time that his mother came to seek him, just at day-break, he was, however, again 
laughing ; but in such a state as to frighten mirth from her heart and lips till the day she died. As has been 
said, symptoms of positive insanity did not long continue to appear in his words or actions; yet, when he re- 
covered, there was still a change in him—a dark and disagreeable change, under the inveterate confirmation 
of which, the curious student of human nature may, at this moment, observe him in his native village. 





NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES; sy CAULINCOURT, DUKE OF VICENZA. Two Volumes. Carey 
and Hart. 


These reminiscences form the very best book about Napoleon, of the one hundred and one that have been 
published. Caulincourt's chit-chat is lively, racy, and characteristie. Every page teems with anecdote and 
interest; and the admirers of the Corsican conqueror may glean fresh traits of temper and development of his 
manners and habits in every chapter. Some interested persons, in Europe, spread reports of the want of au- 
thentieity in the details furnished by the writer, who is supposed to record her conversations with the duke 
of Vicenza; these allegations have never been supported by personal contradiction or approved falsification ; 
we have, therefore, as much right to suppose them matter of fact as any other specimen of book making upon 
the value of Napoleon's name. They only pretend to be the remembrance of various conversations with an 
old comrade of the Emperor's, wherein he gives his recollections of matters and people as they revert to his 
memory. The thing is remarkably well done, and appears as true as any of the other affairs of the same 
description. 
We append a few extracted items, which afford an honest specimen of the value of the work. 


“Our rencontre with this maniac,” said the Duke de Vicenza, “ remiuds me of a circumstance which oc- 
curred at our entrance into Pyrna in 1813. On that occasion we were obliged to remove the patients from 
the lunatic hospital to make room for our wounded troops. Indispensable as this measure was, yet the Em- 
peror reluctantly saw it adopted. He sent to inquire how the unfortunate lunatics ‘had been disposed of. 
The town was completely filied with our troops, and they were temporarily lodged in one of the churches. 
Among the lunatics, there was a woman who fancied herself the mother of God. On entering the church, she 
installed herself in the chapel of the Virgin, and did the honors as a lady would in her own drawing-room. 
‘How happy J am,’ said she, ‘ at finding myself removed to the house of my son. Offer my thanks to Bona- 
parte, sir,’ said she, addressing herself to a French officer. ‘Tell him he will be welcome here. My son and 
I expect a visit from him.’ 

“ Another patient, a very beautiful young lady, connected with a family of rank, had fallen in love with 
Napoleon, during the wars of 1807. She would not answer to any other name than Napoleonida. During her 
removal from the hospital to the church, the sight of the French uniform appeared to make a forcible impression 
on her, and she expressed an earnest wish to see her Napoleon. With her long fair hair dishevelled, her eyes 
suffused with tears, and her hands joined, she ran about imploring every one she met to conduct her to Napoleon. 
She repeated this request with indefatigable perseverance to every officer who visited the church in which 
the lunatics were lodged. Turenne, the Emperor’s equerry, related the story of the unfortunate young lady 
to his Majesty, and asked whether he would be pleased to see her. ‘By no means, Turenne,’ replied the 
Emperor, smiling. ‘I have lunatics enough in France, without troubling my head about those of Bohemia.’ 
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“I accompanied the Emperor (I think in 1807) on a visit to the Maison Royale at Charenton. He jp. 
spected the establishment in its most minute details, made inquiries into all the remedies that had been tried, 
and all the cases which presented a probable chance of recovery. He was much interested by this visit, and 
when he left the Maison Royale he gave particular orders that ‘ the poor lunatics should be treated kindly.’ 

“On his return from Charenton, the Emperor seemed thoughtful. ‘This visit,’ said he to me, ‘has made 
me melancholy. Insanity is a frightful degradation of human nature. I shall never go mad, that is certain, 
My head is of iron (this is an expression which he often employed.) Despair, indeed, is another thing! | 
have fixed ideas upon that subject. Some time or other, Caulincourt, it is possible you may hear that | have 
deprived myself of life, but never that I have lost my senses.’ 


Frogére, a French actor, gives himself wondrous airs at the court of Alexander, emperor of all the Russias. 


“ There was a company of French actors at St. Petersburg; Mesdemoiselles Georges and Bourgoin, and 
Duport, of the Opera, were among them, and excited great admiration. The comedian, Frogére, a pupil of 
Dugazon, was a young man of agreeable manners, and possessed considerable talent. He had a good stock 
of that ready wit which is estimated highly in all countries. Frogére amused the Emperor, who treated hin 
with wonderful condescension. This encouraged him to draw largely on his Majesty's favor. Frogére was 
freely admitted into the highest society. ‘There was no féte at the palace, at the Embassy, or at the residences 
of the nobility, to which Frogére was not invited. In short, he was quite the rage. 

“One evening, at a party given by the Emperor, Frogére stepped up to the Emperor, and, drawing from 
his pocket an enormous snuff box filled with ducats, he presented it to his Majesty, saying, ‘ Sire, will you 
take a pinch ?’ 

“* What is the meaning of this joke?’ inquired Alexander, with a good-humored smile. 

“ «Tt means, sire, that if your Majesty would take a pinch I shall feel much honored. M. Demidoff, who 
sent me this snuff box to-day, informs me, that if your Majesty would be pleased to confer upon him the dig. 
nity of Knight Commander of Malia, which you promised him, he would ofien send me a supply of this snuff’ 

“* Well, well, my dear Frogére, I will take care that you shall often have a pinch of Demidoff s snuff’ 
Soon afier this, the wished-for cross was seen on M. Demidoff’s breast. 

“The Emperor Alexander was one day conversing with Frogére on the dramatic art, and the pleasure of an 
actor’s life. In the course of the conversation, Frogére observed—‘ You have no need to envy any one, sire. 
The truth is, that if I were not the actor Frogére, I should wish to be the Emperor of Russia.’ 

“The first presentation of Frogére to the Grand Duke Constantine took place one morning at the hour 
when the duke received his familiar visiters, whilst he was at his toilette. His Imperial Highness drew on 
a pair of yellow leather pantaloons, such as were-worn at that time. Having found some fault with them, 
he drew them off again, and desired his valet to bring him another pair. Constantine, though his counte. 
nance was far from handsome, possessed a very fine figure, and he bestowed great aitention on his dress 
The Grand Duke, wholly intent on the business of his toilette, hed not addressed a word to Frogérre, when 
the latier said— 

“* Monseigneur! I am not your dupe!” 

“The Grand Duke turned round sharply, and, advancing towards Frogére, with an angry look, said— 
* What do you mean by that?” 

“*T mean, your Highness, that I am not your dupe. You wish to show me that you have a handsome Jeg, 
and that you have two pairs of pantaloons at your service.’ 

“ Every one present burst into a fit of laughier, and from that time Frogere became a favorite with the 
Grand Duke. 

“In France,” added the Duke de Vicenza, “ we have no taste for extravagances of this sort. Napoleon 
would have thrown Frogére out of the window.” 


The devotedness of the French soldiers to their warrior king, is evidenced in the fullowing anecdotes :— 


“T could relate many traits of those brave old guards. who were treated with so much indignity after the 
fall of Napoleon. I, who had the opportunity of being a close observer of the gallant conduct of this corps, 
must ever be its panegyrist. The humble uniform of every private soldier enveloped a hero, who, though 
rude in aspect, was endowed with chivalrous loyalty and courage. The glory of the Roman phalanxes is 
eelipsed by that of the Imperial Guard. History will inscribe that glory in letters of gold when she records 
the events of Fontainebleau and Waterloo. [t is one of the most extraordinary traditions of the empire. 

“ Tt was curious to ohserve the attachment, confidence, and familiarity, which existed between the humblest 
of the soldiers and the most absolute sovereign that ever existed. There was not one of Napoleon’s intimate 
friends. however high in rank, who would have ventured to indulge in the sort of camaraderie which was 
kept up between the Emperor and his old moustaches. And these same men would aot have ventured to 
speak to one of their lieutenants in the familiar tone in which they addressed the redoubted chief of the army. 
They regarded Napoleon as a being different from all others, and eombining within himself the attributes 
of sovereign, country, and family. He inspired them with a language which they addressed only to him, aud 
words which they uttered only in his presence. Nothing used to amuse Napoleon so much as this familiarity 
of the soldiery, and he al-vays replied to them with truly paternal kindness. 

“ About the middle of the day the rain began to descend with redoubled violence. The Emperor, who 
had been on horseback since daybreak, was literally soaked to the skin, and an appearance of extreme lassi- 
tude was observable in all his movements. 

“On the left, in the direction of the Gross Garten, a battalion of grenadiers of the old guard grouped round 
a battery, had sustained, since the commencement of the action, the violent assaults of the cavalry of Bening- 
sen. The conservation of that battery was exceedingly important. At one moment the enemy's firing ap- 
peared to relax. and the Emperor observing this circumstance, spurred his horse, and galloped, amidst the heat 
of the engagement, between the enemy’s cavalry and oor artillery. The ground was thickly strewed with 
the bodies of the slain. ‘ This position costs us dear,’ said he, petulantly; then a moment afterwards, he added 
with a look of satisfaction, ‘I knew that my guard would not surrender it to the Russians.’ 
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«* Let them come back again at their peril,’ exclaimed, with a menacing gesture, an old artilleryman, whose 
head had just received a sabre wound, and was bandaged up with a handkerchief saturated with blood. 
Then turning to the Emperor, he said, ‘This is not a fit place for you. Go away. You are more ill than 
any of us; go and take some rest.’ ‘ 

«*] will, when we have won the baitle,’ said the Emperor. 







de «* My comrade is right, sire, said a veteran grenadier. * Your Majesty is wet to the skin. Pray go and i 
n. get your clothes changed.’ The brave fellow uttered these words in the tone of supplication, which a son 4 
I might be expected to employ towards a beloved father. i 
ve «*T will rest when you can all rest, my lads; that is to say, when the battle is ended.’ 3 





«*] know that your Majesty has that battery at heart,’ said the grenadier, ‘ but we will*take care that the 
Russians don’t get it. Will we not, comrades?” He was answered by a shout of acquiescence. ‘ Now, sire, d 
since we answer for the safety of the battery, surely you may go and take a little rest.’ f 
“«Very well, my good fellows, very well. I trust to you,” and he gailoped off, smiling. 
* * * * + * + * * * 






* > 





“ We went down to the court-yard of the palace. Day was just beginning todawn. When the Emperor 
saw the squadron on duty drawn up in the court-yard, he could not repress an exclamation of surprise. The 
squadron was composed of some grenadiers of the old guard, who, on the preceding day, had served as the 
Emperor's escort, and who had returned with us to Dresden, soaked through with rain. ‘T'o see them again 
at five in the morning, in smart uniforms, presenting arms, and looking as trim as if they had been oa parade 
at the Tuileries, seemed like the work of magic. 

“«Why, my lads, you must have spent the night in equipping yourselves, instead of taking your rest,’ said 
the Emperor, in a tone of kind reproach. 

“*Rest!««we have not had muc’: of that,’ replied one of the men. ‘ But no matter! We have had as much 
ws your Majesty 

“*T am accustomed to go without rest.’ He cast his eye on a gruff-looking quarter-master, and recognising 
his countenance, he said— 

“You served in Egypt, I think ?’ 

“«T am proud to say I did. I was at Aboukir; and I remember it was hot enough there.’ 

“You have no decoration, I perceive.’ 

“It will come some time or other,’ said the quarter-master, somewhat sullenly. 

“«Tt has come,’ said the Emperor. ‘I give you the cross.’ 

“‘The poor fellow was quite overcome by joy and gratitude. He fixed on the Emperor a look which it is 
impossible to describe, and the tears overflowed his eyes. ‘I shall lay down my life for your Majesty to-day, : 
that is certain,’ said he. In his transport he seized the skirt of the Emperor's famous gray great-coat, and 3 
putting it into his mouth, bit off a fragment, which he placed in his button-hole. : 

“«This will do till I get the red riband, please your Majesty.’ 4 

“The Emperor was deeply moved by this incident. He spurred his horse and galloped off, his escort 4 
following and raising shouts of joy. The King of Saxony, who was a witness of this scene, sent that same 
evening twenty gold Napoleons to the quarter-master, with a message, informing him that the money was ‘ to 
purchase a red riband.’ 

* * 
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“About noon, we were attacked on all points by the whole combined forces of the allies. Our army, i 
reduced to less than a hundred thousand men, had now to oppose a force of three hundred and fifty thousand, 
concentrated en masse in a semi-circle of from three to four leagues in extent, and with twelve hundred pieces a 
of cannon. ‘Thus the enemy had constantly fresh troops in reserve, to fill up the gaps caused by our artillery. i 

“Throughout that fatal day every hour was marked by a new misfortune—a new loss. The deaths of 
Generals Vials and Rochambeau were successively announced. ‘The fog, the smoke, and the tumult of the 4 
nelée, searcely permitted us to recognise each other. We found it very difficult to follow the Emperor, We ; 
repeatedly lost sight of him. He was continually moving from place to place, braving the greatest dangers, 
and disdaining life without victory. 5 

“ Hitherto the conflict had been maintained with various chances on both sides An aide-de-camp of Ge- 
neral Regnier arrived. He brought intelligence that the Saxon army and the Wurtemberg cavalry, under 
General Normann—that is to say, twelve thousand men and forty pieces of artillery, had gone over to Berna- 
dotte. The latter had ordered the commander of the Saxon artillery to turn his guns and fire on the French. 
For some moments the Emperor sat on his horse a8 motionless as a statue. He raised his eyes as if appealing 
to the justice of Heaven. ‘Infamous! he exclaimed. The word was repeated by a thousand voices. Im- 
precations and expressions of rage resounded on all sides. Several Saxon officers, who remained faithful to 
us, broke their swords, and overcome by shame for the baseness of their countrymen, retired to the rear of the 
army. ‘No matter,’ said a dragoon of the escort ; ‘we can do without the cowardly dogs. Your Majesty has 
aill your French army to count upon! He darted with the rapidity of lightning into the midst of the melée. 
Shouts of Vive l'Empereur! Mort aux Saxons! were echoed from mouth to mouth. All the escort followed 
the dragoon. The officers alone remained at their post near the Emperor. 

“A few minutes afterwards a young officer of hussars, whose name I forget, rushed headlong into the 
enemy’s ranks. In a charge some of the miserable renegades had carried off one of our eagles. The gallant 
young officer rescued it, but it was at the cost of his life. He threw it at the Emperor's feet, and then he 
himself fell, mortally wounded, and bathed in his blood. The Emporor was deeply moved by this incident: 


hea 


‘With such men,’ said he, ‘ what resources does France possess ! 
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THE WORKS OF L. E. LANDON. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 






We hail these volumes with the glad shout of welcome. “ Letty Lizzy Landon,” as Horace Smith, with 
delectable alliteration, calls the charming L. E. L., is one of the purest writers of the age; her novels are 
choice specimens of composition, without the accustomed drawbacks of vulgar humor or fashionable twaddle. 
She has never penned a line, “ which, dying, she would wish to blot,” and yet her pictures of life are real 
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and forcible, and finished with a poet's care. She has been styled the priestess of the Della Cruscan schoo), 
and her friends have used this negative compliment as a term of praise. Her poetry is, in fact, as smooth a; 
the most flowing verse produced by any dandified scribbler of the academy, but there is an earnestness in he, 
style that carries her productions beyond the pale of their ornamented prettinesses. Miss Landon is frequent|y 
as harmonious as Moore, and makes an equally abundant use of metaphor and poetic flowers, we confess— 
but we prefer the lady’s powers of expression in matters of deep feeling and intensity of thought. Sh; 
addresses herself to the passions of the reader, we are willing to grant; but she never offends his reason : an; 
while the heart surrenders up its citadel to her attacks, the head nods approval, and joius in the league. 

The volumes before us are printed conformably to the other standard works published by the same book. 
sellers, and devoted to the complete productions of the most distinguished writers of the day. Romance an) 
Reality, Francesca Carrara, and Ethell Churchill, three of the best written novels of our time—Traits an; 
Trials of Early Life, a series of tales, admirably adapted to young people—The Book of Beauty, and the whole 
of L. E. L.'s poetical works are given, with the requisite accuracy and perfection. 

We are afraid that the generality of every-day readers know but little of the uncommon beauty of Mix 
Landon’s writings, although her name has been popular for a number of years, and her productions appear 
the catalogue of every circulating library. Her poems are not sufficiently meretricious in their tone to pleas 
the vitiated taste of the worldly, nor are they “ horribly stuffed with epithets of” cant and conventicleism, \ 
insure a currency amongst the chosen. That her novels have been more frequently perused in this country 
than her poems, proceeded, we are willing to allow, from the difficulty of obtaining copies of the most distin. 
guished of her poetical lucubrations—but now, when a handful of shillings can purchase her entire works, 
we hope to learn a different result. To that portion of our readers unacquainted with the perfection of beauty 
to be found in Miss Landon’s works, we especially recommend the purchase of these volumes, and risk the 
reputation of our critical acumen on the certainty of delight to be thereby attained. 

Miss Landon is now no more. She has married a gentleman of political celebrity, and proceeds with her 
Benedict to the Cape of Good Hope. We trust that her good sense will prevent her from following in the 
steps of a large majority of her sex, who, when the prize is secured, cease to practise the accomplishments 
which formed their principal attractions. Women in general, think it unnecessary to please their husbands by 
the exertion of any of their former delights; but our poet must remember that the public has claims upon her, 
which cannot readily be expunged. There are not many writers like the author of the Improvvisatrice. 


THE VIOLET—for 1839. Enprrep sy Miss Lesiie. Carey and Hart. 


We have been more pleased in the perusal of this annual for juveniles than by the investigation of half: 
dozen of the popular works of the day. “ The Violet” is exactly the sort of book to place in the hands of ow 
children who are growing out of the period of bibs and bread and butter, and demand information upon the 
common places of life, and require stronger food than we are in the habit of stuffing into “ the mouths of babe: 
and sucklings.” We say boldly to any parent, uncle, brother, grand or godfather, and to the fair opposite 
of the gentler sex, if you are about to spend a dollar in the purchase of a toy, for any little miniature specimen 
of humanity, pause ere you select the wheeled horse, or the painted carriage, or the dandified doll, or the 
noisy drum, or other useless present—and expend your determination in the attainment of a book like “ The 
Violet,” which imparts a moral lesson in every pleasant page, and leaves the seeds of instruction in the pro 
lifie soil of early impressions, with a certainty of good fruit. 

Miss Leslie has written the major part of this very useful book, and deserves the united thanks of the 
senior parts of the community for the wholesome amusement afforded to the junior classes, whose suflrages 
she is certain to obtain. Other contributors of acknowledged value have given their share to the interest 
of the pages, and the excellence of seven plates ornamenting its pages, demands the patronage of the lover 
of the arts. We are unable to fancy the completion of a work more applicable to its destined purposes than 
“ The Violet” for 1839. 


RICHARD HURDIS, tat AVENGER OF BLOOD. A Tate or ALaBama. Zwo Volumes. Carey and Har. 


Whilst recording the huge catalogue of cheap London reprints, which the want of an international copy- 
right law foists upon our cis-Atlantic public, we are proud to welcome an American novelist of undoubted 
worth, and regret that we are unable to give our readers the particulars of his name and station. “ Richard 
Hurdis” is a work of the authorship of which the most experienced writer may justly boast; there are no flou- 
rishes of unnecessary display in the detailment of the plot; no exordiums of dull morality in opposition to the 
general character of the hero or heroine, or otherwise out of: place disquisitions with which the most successful 
novelists too frequently overload their pages, as necessary ingredients in the modern art of book-making. The 
plot is simple in its outline, but well detailed ; and with a pleasant familiarity that wins the attention of the 
reader, and exhibits the power of the author in a favorable degree. 

Stewart's “ Adventures of Murrell, the Land Pirate,” has undoubtedly furnished the basis of this novel : 
the wondrous doings of the “ Mystic Confederacy,” are given with much accuracy and spirit. We commend 
the work to our reader’s notice. 
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A TRIP TO BOSTON: IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED STATES 
GAZETTE, (Philadelphia) By the Author of Two Years and a Half in the Navy. One Volume. Little 
and Brown. Boston. 

These admirable “ Letters” attracted the public attention, while in the course of publication in the United 
States Gazette ; to the worthy editor of which paper the little book before us is most appropriately dedicated. 
We are not inclined to “ gild refined gold, or add a perfume to the violet,” by offering one line of commen. 
dation in behalf of a publication so deservedly popular as these letiers from Boston. The author, E C. Wines, 
Esq., is well known in the literary world by his productions on various popular and useful subjects. Inde- 
pendent of his “Two Years and a Half in the Navy,” a comment on which is superfluous, he is the author 
of “ Hints on a Popular System of Education,” and a work of more than usual merit, “ How shall I Govern 
my School?” We trust that he will persevere in giving the public “Home Tours,” on the model of his 
“Trip to Boston.” We have never read any thing more agreeably wriiten, and congratulate him on his style 
of description and felicity of temperament which enables him to furnish a pleasant book from the common- 
place details of an every day trip. 


HANINGTON’S DIORAMAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY.” 


Mr. Eprror :—I crave a corner in your Magazine wherein to address a word or two to the public ear. 
During a recent trip “ down east,” while at Boston, I was attracted, by the magniloquence of Mr. Hanington’s 
advertisements, to “ Concert Hall,” the place of exhibition of his so called “ Grand Moving Dioramas.” New 
York is Mr. H.’s head quarters, but he bas been drawing crowded houses in Boston for the last two or three 
months. The newspaper press of both cities has teemed with eulogy on the beauties of his exhibitions. 
Echoing the music which has thus, for months, been chanted in full chorus, I should now proceed to say :— 

My expectations, high as they were, were more than fulfilled. Glowing as were the descriptions I had 
seen, they had scarcely given me any idea of the splendor, gorgeousness, and unrivalled magnificence of these 
superb representations. In short, my admiration and my pleasure were equal ; and both were full, crammed, 
overflowing. 

The evening’s entertainment commenced with a “ View of the General Deluge.” It was a bold cencep- 
tion—and shows the daring of true genius, to attempt to imitate, by machinery, the progress and completion 
of that fearful catastrophe. But with what mastery has the conception been executed! No language can do 
justice to the awful grandeur and sublimity with which the artist has invested this peerless spectacle. The 
rolling thunder, the rattling tempest, the ceaseless rising of the sullen flood, the gradual disappearing of men 
and women, till the whole earth becomes one dreary waste of waters, and the subsequent appearance of the 

inimitably beautiful rainbow—all conspire to add to the spectator’s pleasure, and to draw forth the loudest 
plaudits. I must confess that this spectacle gave me a better idea of the terrible event, commonly called 
“The Deluge,” than I had obtained from the bible, from poetry, or even from the most eloquent sermons. 

The “Italian Landscape,” is so perfect that one can almost obtain a better idea of Italy from it, than from 
an actual visit. At all events, fifty cents will here give a sufficiently accurate idea of the scenery, pastoral 
life, beautiful skies, and rural amusements of that land of pictures, statues, and song. 

The “ Scene in India” is loaded with eastern magnificence. How splendid, how gorgeous, how enchant- 
ing that view is! Here you see camels, and elephants, and horses most richly caparisoned ; and officers, 
soldiers, and citizens attired in the queerest manner, and walking in solemn procession. Why go to India to 
see oriental life and nature? I do not hesitate to pronounce it arrant folly to incur the enormous expense and 
the thousand hazards of such a voyage, when the trifling sum of four shillings York, paid into the hands of 
Mr. Harrington, will answer every purpose almost as well. 

The beautiful “ Fairy Grotto” is a perfect bijou. I never knew what gorgeous colors were before, nor 
how many of them could be brought together. "Tis amazing. To see the “fairies,” too, (rather stout fel- 
lows, it is true, but no matter) drawn by swans, and the richly plumaged birds, and the dear little fishes of 
Fairyland whirling about in the globe! "Tis too delightful! 

The “ Moonlight Sea View,” embracing a storm and a shipwreck, is well reserved to the last. It is @ 
master-piece, a sort of Corinthian capital to the whole scenic representation. How can I praise it better than 
by saying that you can here get a perfect idea of a tempest upon the ocean, and of the manner in which @ 
shipwrecked vessel sinks beneath the waves, without any of those disagreeable feelings, which a real ship- 
wreck, or even a good painting or poetical description of such an event, would occasion. This is a capital 
advantage, and shows the triumph of the artist’s skill, and his mastery in the art of pleasing. 

After these beautiful, splendid, and inimitable Dioramas, which I wish I had the ability to praise as they 
deserve, the evening’s entertainment is concluded with the “ Italian Fantoccini, or the Puppet Dancers.” Here 
the genius of frolic reigns supreme. True, you admire the mechanism somewhat ; but the chief pleasure is 
in seeing the odd capers and hearing the witty talk of the puppets. One of them swallows his own head ; 
another dances on that member ; a third is frightened from his propriety by an imaginary ghost ; and #0 on and 
#0 forth. They are really charming fellows. 
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1 consider that the great merit of this exhibition lies in its tendency to promote good morals, to foster a pure 
taste, and to give some ideas of nature. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the tone I should assume, such the strain in which I should give utterance to my {eel. 
ings, if | swam with the current, or mingled in the crowd. But I cannot do it; and I am about to utter cer. 
tain of the foulest heresies that have fallen upon the public ear for a tweivemonth. It is not pleasant to Op. 
pose one’s individual judgment to the general taste. There is an air of assumptien about it, from which the 
mind instructively recoils. ‘To this cause, which is deep and pervading, must surely be attributed the silence 
of criticism with regard to these much vaunted spectacles. It cannot be that all who have seen them cap 
have been pleased with such caricatures of nature. Caricature has its domain, and, in one sense, its “ {ie|q 
is the world ;” for the follies of mankiad, which are scattered broadcast wherever men exist, are ils proper 
subjects. But nature, in those scenes where she awes by her sublimity or enchants by her beauty, and jp 
those operations which, as they are stupendous or gentle, are alternately the source of terror and of pleasure, 
does not rightfully belong to the domain of this laughter-loving goddess. These are scenes for the poet and 
the painter, and the eloquent orator, but not for the pencil of the caricaturist. His touch here untunes the 
harmonies of nature, and disfigures her fairest features. And no less a barbarism than this does it seem to me 
that Mr. Hanington has perpetrated in these his dioramas. His “General Deluge” struck me as nothing 
short of absolute burlesque, no more to be compared in dignity and effect to the simple majesty of Moses’: 
description, than a pebble to the rock of Gibraltar, than a pile of burning shavings to the fires of A®1na, or 
than his own petty machinery to the terrible catastrophe which it professes to portray. The “ most beautiful 
rainbow,” which appears “ afier the thunder’s awful sound dies in the distance, and the dark clouds clea; 
away,” is a chef d’ceuvre of absurdity and deformity, altogether beneath criticism. In short, the entire repre- 
sentation seemed to me destitute of every particle of verisimilitude. It shocked the sense of propriety, not to 
say the sentiment of piety ; it did violence to the imagination ; and it produced, at least in my mind, no emo- 
tion but disgust. 

The Fairy Grotto, “ gotten up at an expense of over five hundred dollars in the mere decorations,” is indeed 
perfectly beautiful, if beauty consists in bringing as many gorgeeus colors together as five hundred dollars 
will buy, and in first painting and then pulling backward and forward certain stiff and brawny figures on 
what are called swans, under the cognomen of “Fairies” But why stop at five hundred dollars? A thou: 
and dollars would have made the gewgaw twice as beautiful, and two thousand would have given it four 
times its present beauties. To be serious—if all our youth were allowed often :o contemplate such dazzling 
spectacles as this so called grotto, and taught to lavish their admiration upon them, the last vestages of a pure 
and simple taste, a taste in harmony with oar institutions, and fitted to exalt and purify while it refines our 
nature, would in a few years be obliterated from the American mind. 

But why multiply words? Wherefore criticise specifically every piece in the exhibition? The same gene- 
ral characteristics run through them all. I could not but be struck with the difference, nay, the perfect con- 
trast, between Mr. Catlin’s truly valuable and magnificent “Indian Gallery,” and Mr. Hanington’s “Grand 
Moving Dioramas.” In the former, there is real food for the intellect, a true and deep fountain of instruc- 
tion, a field for the play of the higher powers and better sympathies of the soul; in the latter, there is empty 
show, there is vapid taste, there is pointless humor, there are grotesque caperings, there is, in a word, f ruth- 
less caricaturing of the sublime and the beautiful in the features and operations of nature. The sympathies 
of the spectator are not called forth in a single instance. Even the shipwreck causes less emotion than the 
drowning of an insect, terrific as such an event would be in the reality, and much as the mind would be 
touched by a good representation of it in painting, or a graphic description in language. This, it appears to 
me, is a decisive test. Any serious representation, no matter of what, which fails to tally here, must either 
rest upon a false basis in principle, or be radically deficient in execution. A failure, on either hypothesis, 
would be equally fatal to the true and proper excellence of Mr. Hanington’s dioramas as imitations of nature, 
but not to his reputation as an ingenious and skilful machinist. This merit no one will deny him. His 
pieces, especially the Fantoccini, display extraordinary ingenuity and mastery over the principles of mecha- 
nism ; and in this regard, may well excite the admiration not less than the wonder of every beholder, 

In conclusion, I must offer a twofold protest. First, I protest against the charge of setting up my taste as 
infallible. I have given my opinions freely, with the reasons on which they are founded, as I hope always 
to have the courage to do; but I do not assert that they are infallibly right, and all others wrong. Many per- 
sons feel and think differently from me ; and they are as little liable to error as I am. 

I do not think the }ess of them for their difference of opinions. In the second place, I protest against this 

hasty critique being called or considered an attack upon Mr. Hanington. It is too much the practice in this 
country, when a man’s opinions are controverted, to ascribe the opposing arguments to personal motives ; as if 
there could be no difference of opinion not based upon a personal grudge, and no expression of variant views 
not designed to wound the feelings and hurt the standing of your antagonist. I have not the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with Mr. H., and do not even know him by sight. I know nothing to the contrary, and 
therefore presume him to be a well-principled, worthy man ; butd do not admire his dioramas, nor believe in 
their great utility ; nay, I think that their tendency is to vitiate the taste, and gives false views of nature ; and 
I hope there is no harm in saying so. 





